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Drivers of Horses and of Oxen 


By ELISHA HANSON, Lawyer, Member Firm Hanson, Lovett and Dale. 


Delivered at Annual Dinner given by Jerome D. Barnum in honor of New York State Agriculture, Syracuse, N. Y., 
August 28, 1935. 


‘T is indeed a privilege to be with you tonight and to 

participate in this discussion of the mutual problems 

of men engaged in industry and in agriculture. 

Agriculture is now and always has been the backbone 
of this country. Our country was settled in the first instance 
by men who wanted to be free to own their own land, to 
think their own thoughts, express those thoughts, and wor- 
ship their God in their own way. 

The discovery of America brought about a new era in 
the world’s history, and from it eventuated a new form of 
government, which today is the oldest existing form in any 
nation of major importance in the world. Prior to the dis- 
covery of this continent, there really was no such thing as 
free men in the mass. The average farmer was little better 
than a serf, if any better at all. Only a very few people in 
the world could be considered to have any liberty, and such 
liberty as they had was granted to them by an absolute mon- 
arch with power to take it back or wrested from some 
monarch by force of arms. 

This country and all that it stands for, its heritage 
from the past, its hope for the future, its ideals and its insti- 
tutions are based upon agriculture and the independent farm- 
ers’ love of liberty and freedom of thought. 

Some years ago, the late Mr. Justice Holmes, of our 
Supreme Court, in an opinion deciding a very much contro- 


verted issue, said that on some questions a page of history 
is worth more than a volume of logic. In view of certain of 
the events which have happened during the last few years, 
it might be well for us to turn back to the early pages of our 
history and again review some of the things which were done 
by our forefathers. 

In 1776, the people of the Colonies of North America 
principelly engaged in agriculture announced a new ideal 
to the world. It was the ideal that men should be free 
men, free from the restraints of dictatorial and oppressive 
government. They laid down the doctrine in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that government should be an associa- 
tion of free men and that all of the powers of government 
should be acquired solely by the consent of the governed. 
Thirteen years later, following a great war and a post-war 
depression, the ideals enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were placed in a written Constitution. Let me 
read the preamble of that document: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 


The purposes set forth in the preamble which I have 
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just read were elaborated in the body of the document; but 
two years later, in order to make more certain the blessings 
of liberty, ten amendments, since known as the Bill of 
Rights, were adopted en bloc. 

Nearly three quarters of a century passed before the 
Constitution was challenged by any great body of our citi- 
zens. The Constitution and the country emerged trium- 
phant, and shortly thereafter another amendment was 
adopted—the Fourteenth, to make more certain that the 
liberties originally guaranteed in the Constitution should not 
be abridged either by state or Federal government. 

Now the Constitution is under attack again. The pres- 
ent assault is due to the aftermath of a world-wide depres- 
sion, into the vortex of which this country was pitched in 
the closing months of 1929. It has been the invariable rule 
of history that human rights, personal liberties, gained over 
many years of struggle, frequently are thrown away over- 
nicht during a temporary period of emergency. Such was 
very nearly the fate of our liberties in 1933. 

; The government of the United States was designed by 
our forefathers to permic the widest expression of liberty 
and yet to prevent liberty from destroying itself. 

A congress was established in order that representatives 
of the people might write the laws for the people. 

An executive branch was set up to administer those 
laws. 

And a judiciary, independent of both the executive and 
legislative branches, was established to interpret the laws. 
It is the duty of the judiciary to prevent encroachment by 
the legislature upon the executive, or encroachment by the 
the executive on the legislature. 

The judiciary is symbolized by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The appointments to this bench, from 
the day of our first President, have been made not from the 
cloisters but from the mass of lawyers and judges of wide 
experience in dealing with the affairs of the country. 

The present attacks on the Court and on the Consti- 
tution are nothing new. No institution under the Consti- 
tution has sustained more continuous attack or reached its 
position after more vigorous opposition. Yet, it is signifi- 
cant that judges appointed by Jefferson and Madison sup- 
ported Marshall in his decisions interpreting the acts of the 
early Democratic administrations; that an entire bench ap- 
pointed by Jackson overturned his Spanish claims policy ; 
and that a wholly Republican bench declared null and void 
the unconstitutional reconstruction program of the Republi- 
cans jammed through Congress at the instance of Thaddeus 
Stevens following the close of the Civil War. 

If there is ‘any one thing which history has taught us 
it is that the moral and spiritual and financial welfare of 
this country depends upon the existence of a judicial tribunal 
free from local political bias or prejudice, vested with power 
to give an interpretation to Federal laws universal through- 
out the land; with authority to confine Federal activities to 
‘a legitimate field of operation and to control state aggression 
on the Federal domain. | 

And as we review the history of the Court we must be 
impressed with the statement made by M:. Justice White, 
later Chief Justice, in 1904, when he said. 

“No instance is afforded from the foundation of the 
government where an act which was within a power con- 
ferred, was declared to be repugnant to the Constitution 





because it appeared to the judicial mind that the particular 
assertion of Constitutional power was either unwise or 
unjust.” 

Although thousands of controversies have gone to the 
Court for decision, in the great majority of which consti- 
tutional questions have been raised, less than one hundred 
acts of Congress of the tens of thousands of laws passed have 
been declared unconstitutional. The purpose or the motive 
behind a law is not inquired into by the Court if the act 
is within the constitutional grant. 

Recently, I was reading certain opinions of the Court 
which might have a bearing on a controversy that I am to 
try this fall. On May 29, 1933, the Court decided an issue 
arising under an act passed during the last year of the 
Hoover administration. The Constitution provides that 
salaries of Federal judges shall not be reduced during their 
term of office. Congress attempted to reduce the salaries 
of the Federal judiciary and two courageous judges in the 
District of Columbia challenged their action. In an opinion 
handed down by Mr. Justice Sutherland, the Court said: 

“The Constitution in distributing the powers of gov- 
ernment creates three distinct and separate departments,— 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. This separa- 
tion is not merely a matter of convenience or governmen- 
tal mechanism. Its object is basic and vital, namely, to 
preclude a commingling of these essentially different powers 
of government in the same hands.” 


One hundred forty-two years prior, a citizen of your 
great state, the first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, John Jay, in addressing the Circuit 
Courts of New York, pointed out that it was of the utmost 
importance to a free people “that they who are vested with 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers should rest satis- 
fied with their respective portions of power and neither en- 
croach on the provisions of each other, nor suffer themselves 
nor the others to intermeddle with the rights reserved by 
the Constitution to the people.”’ 

On March 4, 1933, there was a change of administra- 
tion in Washington. In the preceding November elections, 
a tired and depressed people had voted for a new leadership. 
In his inaugural address the new Chief Executive informed 
them that the only thing they had to fear was fear itself. 
He promised to banish fear. He promised to start upon a 
course of trial and error; to keep that which proved good 
and to abandon that which proved bad. He brought into 
Washington a host of new officials to help him in his ex- 
periments. Many were utterly without previous experience 
either in business or in government. Programs were ad- 
vanced so rapidly that a bewildered people could not keep 
track of them. A mighty propaganda machine was set up 
to sell these programs to the country. Government informa- 
tion bureaus were set up overnight to engage in the business 
of selling the theories and the doctrines of the doctrinaires 
who had swarmed into the capital of the nation. 

~ Only recently, Senator Glass of Virginia stated on the 
floor of the Senate that there are more propagandists in 
Washington employed by the government than there are 
newspaper men gathering and writing the news. 

It has been the history of our government that there 
has been at all times a contest between the executive and 
the legislative branches for the favor of the people. But in 
March, 1933, the executive branch of our government pro- 
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ceeded to encroach upon the legislative department as never 
before, and the Congress of the United States supinely abdi- 
cated its position and surrendered its entire power to the 
executive, 

New laws were written not by the representatives se- 
lected by the people to enact laws, as required by the Con- 
stitution, but by those in whom no such power was vested. 
Bills were submitted to Congress in final form with instruc- 
tions to put them on the statutes without delay. Many of 
them were passed in less time than it would take to read 
them. I do not exaggerate, gentlemen, when I say that 
Congress abdicated. I do not exaggerate when I say that 
after some of these laws were read, Congress discovered that 
it had not only delegated its legislative power to the execu- 
tive department of the goverinment but that it had also dele- 
gated the power to amend the legislation without either 
congressional action or sanction. 

As a result of this process, by mid-summer of 1933, with 
one exception, the people of this country were as completely 
subservient to dictatorial executive power as are the vassals 
of Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini today. The one exception 
was in the preservation of the right guaranteed by the First 
Amendment of the Constitution of freedom of utterance and 
to have a free press. Even that right was challenged but 
the challenge was met by the newspapers of this country and 
liberty of thought and liberty of expression for the time 
being were saved. 

Finally, one of these laws dictated by the executive 
branch of the government, and passed by Congress at its 
behest, reached the Supreme Court of the United States. 
On May 27, last, in 24 unanimous opinion, the Court held 
the National Industrio] Kecovery Act to be in violation of 
the Constitution. Congress was taken to task for the dele- 
vation of its power to the executive. Your own Mr. Jus- 
tice Cardozo characterized the abdication of Congress in 
the surrender of its powers as delegation of legislative au- 
thority run riot. 

On the same day, in another decision, the Supreme 
Court rebuked the President of the United States for having, 
without any warrant of law, removed a distinguished official 
from a quasi judicial position so as to put in that office 
« man who would obey the executive mandates. 

These two decisions of the Supreme Court stunned the 
executive department of the government, but some few days 
later the Chief Executive spoke his mind in an interview 
with newspaper correspondents which lasted more than an 
hour. He frankly expressed his disappointment over the 
Court’s N.R.A. decision and stated his view that the Su- 
preme Court had thrown the country back into the horse and 
buggy days. 

On the same evening, one of the President’s closest 
advisers left the White House to speak before a group of 
university alumni in Washington. Departing from his pre- 
pared manuscript, which had been released to the newspapers 
prior to his talk, Ambassador Josephus Daniels launched 
into an attack on the Constitution and the Supreme Court. 
He declared the Constitution archaic and obsolete and as- 
serted that the Supreme Court had thrown us back into the 
Ox cart days. 

Now it is a significant fact that the writers of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution of the 
United States were men who lived close to the soil, were 


men of high thoughts and plain living, were drivers of 
horses and of oxen. 

On the morning after the President’s remarkable inter- 
view and Mr. Daniels’s speech I was having breakfast in 
New York with a distinguished publisher of a democratic 
newspaper in one of our large middle Western cities. 

He asked me if I had read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence recently, and I frankly told him that I had not. 
He went out to a book shop and purchased a World Alma- 
nac. He brought it in and said: “Now I am going to show 
you something.” Turning over the pages, he found the 
Declaration of Independence and handed it across to me. 
“That document,” he said, “was an indictment by the 
American people of their ruler in 1776. Many counts of 
that indictment apply equally today. 

“One of those counts was that King George had made 
judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their 
offices and thereby controlled their decisions. 

“The Supreme Court has just ruled that the Chief 
Executive acted improperly when he removed Judge Hum- 
phrey from the Federal Trade Commission on the sole 
ground that the Judge was not amenable to his will and not 
in sympathy «vith his policies. 

“Another count in the indictment of King George was 
that as the ruler of the Colonies he had created a multi- 
tude of new offices and sent hither swarms of officials to 
harass our people and eat out of their substance.” 

My friend referred to the tremendous increase in the 
number of government employees between March, 1933, and 
June, 1935, a numerical increase, | am informed, in ex- 
cess of 30 per cent and an actual payroll increase much 
higher. 

I thought over what he said and I made some inquir- 
ies when I returned to Washington, and only last week 
I saw where the National Recovery Administration, which 
was put out of business by the Supreme Court in May of 
this year, still has close to 4,000 employees drawing down 
in excess of $800,000 a month in salaries. 

Also, since this decision was handed down, a new di- 
vision has been created in the Department of Agriculture 
to which more than 6,000 employees have been appointed and 
with a starting budget of $90,000,000 of your money and 
mine to spend. 

But let me go back to my friend’s conversation. Run- 
ning his finger further down the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, he called attention to another count in the indictment 
of King George, which reads: 

“He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unacknowl- 
edged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pre- 
tended legislation.” 


I have referred to the surrender by Congress, in 1933, 
of its powers to the executive. It has not yet regained its 
independence. You are all familiar with the evidence of 
the recent weeks where Congress, against its will, has been 
held in session by an Executive who had declared that it 
could not adjourn until it enacted the measures on his 
so-called “must program”’. 

You are all familiar with the controversy which has 
raged because of the resentment by individual members of 
Congress over the attempt of the Executive to dictate leg- 
islation through his representatives assigned to the job of 
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attending committee meetings, conference meetings and act- 
ually sit on the floor of both houses of Congress while his 
pet measures are under discussion. 

Now the present Chief Executive is not the first to 
try to influence Congress. Mr. Coolidge, for instance, had, 
as his principal secretaries during his term as President, 
two former members of Congress, and frankly acknowledged 
that he selected them for liaison purposes. Mr. Hoover 
has as one of his principal secretaries a former member of 
Congress who was liaison officer between the White House 
and Capitol Hill. But it is not recorded that either Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. Coolidge had any Cohens, Corcorans, De 
Vanes or Chester Davises sitting in on the executive ses- 
sions of committees of Congress to dictate the terms and 
provisions of le_;slation which, by their direction, had to 
be passed befor, Congress could adjourn. 


The question might be asked what has all of this to 


do with agriculture and particularly with agriculture in _. 


the State of New York. As Mr. Chief Justice Jay said 
in his first charge as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1791, the national interest is an 
interdependent interest. Agriculture cannot prosper unless 
those who consume the products of agriculture prosper, and 
business, industry and the professions cannot prosper un- 
less agriculture in turn prospers. 


One of the measures dictated by the executive branch 
of our government and passed by Congress is the so-called 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Recently this Act was 
amended in an effort to cure obvious and admitted constitu- 
tional defects. 

Whereas under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
Congress delegated its legislative authority over the business 
and industrial life of the nation to the executive branch of 
the government, in the Agricultural Adjustment Act it dele- 
gated its authority over the agricultural life of this country. 
Further, it sought to delegate power which it does not pos- 
sess and cannot exercise. 

In order to carry out the policy of the Act, which 
frankly was to regiment and restrict our agriculture, certain 
processing taxes were authorized. These taxes in turn were 
to be levied and fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Of 
course, the gentlemen who wrote this bill ought to have 
known that the Constitution requires Congress to levy taxes 
and prohibits it from delegating its power. 

However, the taxes were levied and assessed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and in the period between August 
1, 1933, and May 30, 1935, more than $800,000,000 were 
taken out of the pockets of the consumers and the business 
men of this country and placed into the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to dispense according to his own sweet 
will. 

Whzet has been the result of his distribution of this 
largess exacted from the working men and women of the 
United States? We can look at it from various points of 
view—from the broad viewpoint of our foreign trade or 
from the narrower viewpoint of its effect upon our farmers. 

Taking up the foreign trade, the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, was the worst in the history of American 
agriculture. 

Only last Saturday the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington admitted this to be true. I have here an offi- 









































cial statement, from which I shall read a paragraph or two 
—I quote: 

“The volume of agricultural products exported from 
the United States during the last fiscal year stands at 54 
percent of prewar compared with 83 percent in 1933-34 
and with the previous low level of 50 percent in 1876-77, 
according to the index of the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

“The reason for the low index of 54 in 1934-35 is to 
be found in the decline in exports of cotton, and of prod- 
ucts affected by last year’s drought, such as wheat, cured 
pork, and lard, says the Bureau. 

“The 1934-35 export index for wheat including flour 
is 21, the lowest since 1867-68, when it stood at 24. In 
1933-34 it was 35. 

“The index for exports of cured pork in 193435 
stands at 22, the smallest since 1870-71, while the lard in- 
dex is 48, the lowest since 1882-83. Hog production is 
particularly sensitive to the destruction of the corn crop 
by last year’s drought.” 


Now, let us pause for a moment to consider the state- 
ment by the Department that the falling off in exports of 
cured pork was due to the destruction of the corn crop by 
last year’s drought. 


Well, we have some more official figures to disprove 
this. 


In the first place, the average production of corn last 
year was 15.8 bushels per acre. 

In the second place, the Department of Agriculture 
directed the plowing under of 15,000,000 acres of corn land 
which, if they had been planted, would have produced 225,- 
000,000 bushels of corn. 

Of course, we all know that the government destroyed 
more than 200,000 sows and nearly six and a quarter mil- 
lion pigs. Had these sows been allowed to farrow, had these 
six million pigs been allowed to reach marketable age, had 
corn been raised on the 15,000,000 acres which were ordered 
plowed under, the farm regimenters in Washington would 
not need now to turn to the Almighty for an alibi and 
blame Him for the failure of their schemes. 

But, let me proceed: 

For the first time in our history we were compelled to 
import more wheat than we exported. 

We imported in that one year more meat than we 
had exported in the three previous years combined. 

We imported in that one year thirty times as much 
butter as we imported in the preceding year. 

We had an unfavorable import balance of more than 
18,000,000 bushels of corn. 

We imported nearly three times as much stock feed 
and fodder as during any year in the preceding decade. 

Our exports of agricultural products fell to the lowest 
ebb in our history, relatively speaking. Exports of cotton 
were lower with the exception of one war year when the 
transport necessities of our army and the destruction of 
shipping killed our foreign trade than at any time during the 
last quarter of a century. ; 

The same is true in respect of exports of lard, to- 
bacco, dried fruits and other farm products. 

With this record of a disastrous foreign trade cur- 
tailment before us, I am reminded of still another count 
which my newspaper friend read to me from the Declara- 
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tion of Independence. King George was charged with 
cutting off and curtailing our foreign trade with all ports 
of the world. 

Foreign trade was an important item even in the ox- 
cart days. 

Now let us look at the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and see a little of what the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has done domestically with the vast power delegated 
to him by a subservient Congress. 

The total value of farm crops in New York for the 
last reported year available—i1933—was $93,509,000. 

Since the processing taxes went into effect, up to April 
30, 1935, the processors of farm products in New York 
were taxed $89,528,119.86 for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. Of this enormous sum, only $384,519.82 was paid 
back to the farmers of New York. And for every dollar 
of benefit paid to the farmers the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration spent nearly two dollars in administrative 
expense. The total expense was $634,661.17. 

Let us compare New York with South Dakota. In 
1933, as against a total New York crop value of $93,509- 
000, South Dakota had a crop value of $5,398,000. 

As against New York’s payment of $89,528,119.86 
in processing taxes, South Dakota paid $825,428.79. 

And as against benefits of $384,519 paid to the farmers 
of New York. those of South Dakota received $21,992,192, 
or more than four times the entire value of their 1933 crop. 

Stated another way, New York paid processing taxes 
in excess of 90% of the value of its farm crops for 1933, 
and New York farmers received benefits of less than one- 
half of one per cent of their farm crop value, whereas South 
Dakota paid processing taxes equivalent to 15% of the value 
of its farm crops and the farmers of South Dakota received 
benefits equal to 400% of the value of their crops. 

Possibly I might be accused of making an unfair com- 
parison. So let us take New Hampshire. Its crop value 
exceeded that of South Dakota by slightly more than $200,- 
000 in 1933. New Hampshire paid more than four times 
the amount of processing taxes paid by South Dakota. But 
South Dakota farmers received $500 in disbursements from 
the processing tax fund for every dollar paid to a New 
Hampshire farmer. 

Rhode Island is another small eastern state. Its proc- 
essing taxes were six times those of South Dakota. Yes, 
there are also farms in Rhode Island. ‘They had a crop 
value in 1933 of more than 50% of South Dakota. But 
for every dollar the Rhode Island farmer got back out of 
these taxes the South Dakota farmer got $5,000. 

In fact, South Dakota, which paid smaller processing 
taxes than any state in the middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land groups, eleven in all, received more than three times 
as much in benefits as both groups combined, with West 
Virginia thrown in for good measure. 

To summarize, under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration we have seen our production curtailed, our 
foreign markets destroyed, our foreign competitors sweep- 
ing into our domestic markets, and our housewives up in 
arms over their inability to purchase and pay for the very 
necessities of life. 

We have seen money taken from one group of citizens 
and paid over to another group under an authorization by 





form of business. 


Congress now admittedly illegal at the time it was made. 

What is behind all of this policy of curtailment, re- 
striction, scarcity and money manipulation? 

I say to you advisedly that there is but one idea back 
of it and that is to regiment the American farmer into a 
form of control just as absolute as that asserted over the 
Russian farmer today; to limit the amount of crops which 
he can raise; to select his markets for him; and, in fact, 
to take ail profit out of his business. 

Prior to March 4, 1933, the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was devoted to methods of improving 
agriculture and increasing its profits. The present regime 
has evolved a policy of regimentation and restriction. If 
it be adhered to profits will cease altogether. The Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
in an official publication of the Department, within the 
last three weeks, had advocated taking the profit motive out 
of business. 

Now why should any man engage in business, whether 
it be agriculture, mining, manufacturing, or what have you, 
except for the hope of a fair and just and reasonable profit 
by which he and his family can live? If the profit is re- 
moved from agriculture it will be removed from every other 
And if it is removed from any other 
form of business first, eventually it will be eliminated from 
agriculture. 

We have heard much about planned economy. We 
have heard much about the benefits which will result from 
planned economy. I have given you an illustration of the 
comparative benefits received by the farmers of South Da- 
kota and those of the Eastern Seaboard. Do I need to 
point out to you that ten million farmers have starved to 
death in Russia under the planned economy which some of 
our profit smashers in Washington would imitate? 


There can be no such planned economy as it is ad- 
vocated by these persons unless the people of the United 
States are ready and willing to surrender their present form 
of government, forfeit their most cherished liberties and 
agree to a dictatorship. 


During the last two years, Germany has been forced 
to give up her free institutions and today the executive in 
Germany possesses not only executive but legislative, judicial 
and religious power. He has used his power to kill the 
free press of his country, to destroy due process of law, to 
proscribe the Catholic, the Mason, the Jew. 


The other evening, Mr. Walter Lippmann stated that 
the adjournment of this session of Congress would mark 
the end of an era—the so-called period of national 
emergency legislation marked by the ascendancy of 
the executive over the legislative branch of our government. 
I sincerely hope that Mr. Lippmann is right, but I must 
warn you that if you cherish the liberties which were gained 
for you by our forefathers in the war for independence, and 
guaranteed to you by the Constitution of the United States, 
you must be vigilant and alert in their defense. 

Only this last Sunday I was reading a short political 
essay by André Maurois, the distinguished historian and 
biographer. Relating a conversation with one who had 
directed great affairs of state, Mr. Maurois quoted him as 
expressing this opinion of a man now occupying high office 
abroad— 
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“IT have confidence in that man’s judgment because he 
used to drive horses when he was a lad. He is not a states- 
man guided by theories. I have great fear of statesmen 
who have never manipulated anything but words. To get 
things done, and especially to manage important affairs, 
give me the man who knows how to drive a team of horses.” 






Gentlemen, our ancestors who won for us our inde- 
pendence and then guaranteed our liberties for all time in 
a written Constitution were men who knew how to drive 
horses. For my part, I prefer their work, their judgment 
to the theories and philosophies of the hit and run drivers 
now operating in Washington. 


Faith in the Supreme Court 


By GEORGE R. FARNUM, Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the Rotary Club, Brockton, Mass. 


“No one can read the history of the Court’s career 
without marveling at its potent effect upon the political 
development of the Nation, and without concluding that 
the Nation owes most of its strength to the determination 
of the Judges to maintain the National supremacy.” 


Warren: The Supreme Court in United States History. 


HE Constitution, declared Justice Holmes in one of 

his most celebrated dissenting opinions, “is an ex- 

periment, as all life is an experiment.” It has 
proved itself, however, to be a transcendent experiment. 
Upon its foundation our social, political and economic life 
were organized and have been developing toward certain 
ideals — albeit but dimly visualized — for approximately a 
century and a half. The guardian of its letter and spirit 
is the Supreme Court of the United States. Chief Justice 
Hughes, when Governor of New York, went so far as to 
declare: ““We are under a constitution, but the constitution 
is what the judges say it is.” Those of us who resist any 
effort to break down its essential integrity rest our faith in 
its preservation upon our confidence in the collective wisdom 
of the Court and the enlightened statesmanship of its in- 
dividual members. 

The acute exasperation in certain quarters with recent 
decisions, notably that nullifying the N. R. A., is no novelty 
in American history, though some people have for the mo- 
ment seemingly forgotten it. In the early decades of its 
existence, while partisan feelings and political animosities 
ran feverishly high, the Court was subjected to such abusive 
attack that its usefulness, if not its very existence, was seri- 
ously endangered. At intervals since, certain decisions have 
provoked recurrent storms of protest. 


The Dred Scott case, doubtless an extremely regrettable 
pronouncement, was the occasion for the bitterest denuncia- 
tion. An editorial in the New York Tribune of the time 
was charateristic. “The long trumpetted decision * * * hav- 
ing been held over from last year in order not too flagrantly 
to alarm and exasperate the Free States on the eve of an 
important presidential election * * * is entitled to just so 
much moral weight as would be the judgment of a majority 


of those congregated in any Washington barroom. It is a 
dictum prescribed by the stump to the bench.” The New 
York Evening Post, implying that the Court had become 
the mouthpiece of a political party for the promulgation of 
falsehood, declared that “that moment its decisions cease to 
be binding, and impeachment, not obedience, belongs to it.” 





“The decision” it added, “is a deliberate iniquity.” Judged 
now, probably the worst charge that can fairly be made 
against the motives of the Court, as recently put by an 
eminent authority, is “the Court yielded by an unfortunate 
second thought to Justice Wayne’s persuasion that it had 
in its grasp the opportunity to settle the constitutional issues 
arising out of the slavery question.” In the days of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a project for the popular recall of judicial 
decisions was seriously mooted. As late as 1916 the recru- 
descence of hostility evoked from Holmes the following com- 
mentary upon its implications: ““The attacks upon the Court 
are merely an expression of the unrest that seems to wonder 
vaguely whether law and order pay. When the ignorant 
are taught to doubt they do not know what they safely may 
believe. And it seems to me that at this time we need edu- 
cation in the obvious more than investigation of the obscure.” 

When, however, the fierce political and sectional passions 
of the moment ran their course, and the work of the Court 
was seen in the sober retrospect, intelligent judgment has 
never failed to pronounce the confident verdict that the tri- 
bunal performed its duty with unquestionable disinterested- 
ness and, all things considered, wisely and well. Such deci- 
sions as the Dred Scott case have been singularly rare and 
have been put down to those occasional mistakes from which 
no human institution is entirely free. 


Through more than a century and a half of extraordi- 
nary transformations in our national life, the Court has suc- 
ceeded in preserving the fundamental character of our consti- 
tutional institutions. Looking back dispassionately over the 
difficult path of adjudication, the accomplishment seems little 
short of miraculous. It involved the task of applying a 
general text to conditions never dreamed of by its authors. 
It demanded a practical reconciliation, under continually 
changing social and political conditions, between the Hamil- 
tonian conception of nationalism (expounded by Chief Justice 
Marshall) and the Jeffersonian doctrine of State rights 
(aptly referred to as the dual-federalism of Madison). It 
required the elaboration of a working compromise between 
traditional rights of property (or vested interests, as they 
are termed in constitutional law) and a recognition of the 
significance of human values. It exacted from the Court a 
reasonable harmonizing of the economic philosophy of 
laissez faire;—attended by the phenomenal growth of capi- 
talistic individualism—and the necessity of making a fair 
concession to our evolving ideas of a social democratic state. 
They were largely pioneer questions of great complexity. In 
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dealing with these importunate antinomies the Court has 
seemingly accomplished for the practical ends involved, as 
Mr. Justice Cardozo would put it in his flare for posing 
paradoxes, “The reconciliation of the irreconcilable, the 
merger of antitheses, the synthesis of opposites.” 

That there should be some vacillation at times was 
natural; that views once expressed had in some instances to 
he reconsidered in the light of further reflection and the 
changing times was unavoidable. It is probably a fact that 
of no branch of our jurisprudence can it be more fitly said, 
than of Constitutional Law,—in the words of Holmes—that 
“We do not realize how large a part of our law is open to 
reconsideration upon a slight change in the habit of the pub- 
lic mind. No concrete proposition is self-evident, no matter 
how ready we may be to accept it.” 

Furthermore, the character of the medium with which 
the Court was dealing must never be lost sight of. As Mar- 
shall long ago pointed out, it was a constitution that was 
being expounded, and Holmes subsequently added: “But a 
constitution is not intended to embody a particular economic 
theory, whether of paternalism and the organic relations of 
the citizen to the State or of laisser faire. It is made for 
people of fundamentally differing views, and the accidents 
of our finding certain opinions natural and familiar or novel 
and even shocking ought not to conclude our judgment upon 
the question whether statutes‘embodying them conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States.” Dealing with such 
basic problems in political philosophy, social science and 
economic theory, it was inevitable that the individual mem- 
bers of the Court should not infrequently differ in their 
views. Indeed this very difference was a healthy indication 
of vital and independent thinking and proof that the Court 


was not committed to any one-sided philosophy but was rep- 
resentative of various ideas that were fairly entitled to their 
day in court. In passing judgment, it is also well to bear in 
mind the national crises through which the Court has guided 
us :—the precarious formative period when our American ex- 
periment might have collapsed; the critical period of the 
Civil War with its disturbing aftermath of reconstruction ; 
the phenomenal growth of our industrial civilization with its 
proliferating problems, and the unprecedented disruption of 
the World War followed by bewildering ec: omic break- 
down. 

In time, those who today hotly impugn the N. R. A. 
case—as those who denounced other decisions in the past— 
will arrive at a better understanding of its real significance. 
After all, it announced no new principle. It simply applied 
old fundamental ideas to a radical departure in legislation. 
It no more than reminded us again—albeit forcefully and 
dramatically—that ours is a constitutional democracy. 
Reading the two opinions which constituted the unanimous 
decision dispassionately, it is difficult to see how the drafts- 
men of the act could have believed that it could be squared 
with American political ideals and familiar legal theory. 
Possibly some feeling of grave misgivings explains at least 
in part the government’s reluctance to invite a decisive test 
and its tardy acceptance of the gage of constitutional battle. 

The moral of these few pages is that those of us who 
are fairly content with our traditional and established form 
of constitutional government—and, while discerning its de- 
fects, can see on the whole no acceptable substitute for it— 
should remain steadfast in our confidence in the great Court 
upon which in the last analysis its preservation depends. In 
our history we find ample support for our faith. 


Who Gets the Tax Money?’ 


By JOHN N. EDY, Assistant Budget Director of the United States 


Delivered in “You and Your Government Series XI” Lecture No. 10, August 20, 1935, over a nation-wide network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 


' 5 7 E shall not attempt to trace the tortuous path of 
tax dollar from the taxpayer’s pocketbook to the 
last recipient. What we are asking, rather, is 

this: 

In what relative amounts and for what major pur- 
poses is tax money expended by the several levels of gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

We must be reminded that while the facts relating to 
tax collections and expenditures are significant, they repre- 
sent but one chapter in the story of Government in the 
United States. It is important for us to know how much 
we spend for governmental activities; but such knowledge 
is not of itself conclusive. It is, rather, a stimulus to 
further inquiry concerning the public worth whileness of 
‘what we buy with our tax dollar—and why we buy it. 
Whether the amount of public spending at a given time in 
a given place is great or small does not measure accurately 
its immediate or ultimate public economy. Therefore, it 
is assumed the listener will project his thinking—or, at least, 
his curiosity—beyond the restricted limits of this discussion. 





In developing the American conception of democracy, 
we have set up two primary levels of government, the fed- 
eral and the state. Within the states we have established 
a third level represented by what we may call local govern- 
ments—the counties, cities, towns, special districts. These 
local governments number in all 182,610. Each of these 
units of government is vested with the power to levy taxes; 
some for restricted purposes, or at limited rates; but all 
possess the power to tax. Since taxes are collected solely 
for the purpose of financing public expenditures, we have 
nearly 183,000 governmental agencies spending tax money. 

We do not need to be told that the per year amount 
of taxes levied and expended has increased throughout our 
governmental history. A more important if less obvious 
fact is that tax collections and expenditures have increased 
at a greater rate than population; so that even in normal 
years we spend much more per capita than formerly. For 
example per capita federal expenditures for 1860, 1910 and 
1930—all peacetime periods—were respectively $2, $7.50 
and $32. State expenditure per capita for 1903, 1913, 1923 
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and 1932 were $2.25, $4, $11 and $20; for the same years 
local governments spent per capita $11, $19, $46 and $56. 
Adjustment to 1913 dollars would not seriously impair the 
significance of the increases. 

The per capita expenditure in the larger cities is gen- 
erally greater than in the smaller; and some cities actually 
spend more than some states. 

Total governmental expenditures in the United States 
were three billion dollars in 1913 and 10 billion in 1923. 
In 1929 the total was 13 billion; 1932, 14% billion includ- 
ing debt payments; and in 1934, total govermental expen- 
ditures were two billions greater or approximately 16% 
billion dollars. 

Of the total governmental expenditure in 1932, the 
federal government spent 5.2 billions; the states 2.4 billions 
and the local governments 6.9 billions. In 1934 the total 
of state and local spending was approximately the same 
(9.3) while that of the federal level went up by some 2 
billions to 7.1, 

Professor Clyde L. King of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in his book “Public Finance” shows that the 1934 
Federal expenditure was charged as follows: 


EP EIEN: so haces setabesntass 4.3 billions 
Wars (Debt, pensions, national de- 
Se MEE. once nscevicunteecedece 2.1 
PR i Sid i-s 0 kc 405 ads cet 0.7 
(669 Mil.) 
ee si uss cas cheek eees 7.1 


Prof. King points out that “during most of the history 
of the United States war costs have accounted for from 
65% to 80% of all national expenditures.” 

In 1934 “war costs” consumed 30% of total federal 
payments while the depression is charged with 60%. All 
other items of national expense require but 10% of the total 
of 7.1 billions. ieee 

Here is a break down of the 1934 spending of the 
federal government into somewhat more detail: 

Legislative, Judicial and Executive 


GRO a kvewuut beaks bialees 32.6 Mil. 
All the regular civil department and 

ee errr ree 573.7 
National defense (War and Navy).. 479.7 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits... .. 556.5 
Interest on and retirement of debt. .1116.5 
NN 2b ts was ele eee uas oa eee 62.7 
Recovery and relief............... 4283.3 
(From federal budget) 

SO Pee reser ree et 7105.0 Mil. 


Perhaps an analysis of the 4.3 billions spent for relief 
and recovery in 1934 will prove interesting: 
Agricultural Aid: (AAA; Commodity 
Credit Corpn.; F. C. A. including 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpn.).. 865.9 Mil. 
Relief: (FERA; CWA; ECW.).. .1844.4 
Public Works: (Adm. Exp. PWA; 
Boulder Canyon; Loans and Grants 
to States, Cities, etc; Loans to RR; 
River and Harbor Improvements; 
other) 
Aid to Home Owners: (Home loan 
system; Emergency Housing; sub- 


642.4 


ee ee eee er eee ee eeeeeeeene 








sistence homesteads)............. 194.9 
iy ta es hn wilds ck + pletlaiea ard 565.8 
aie Mt ela kev Malet dak deine ces 11.0 


Miscellaneous: (Export-Import Bank; 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; Adm. for Ind. Recovery)... 158.7 Mil. 


Total Recovery and Relief...... 4283.0 Mil. 


So much for Uncle Sam. Now, what did the rest of 
the governmental family do with its money? 

In 1932 the cities, towns and villages spent 3.6 bil- 
lions; the states 2.5 billions; school districts 1.5 billions; 
counties 1.4 billions; other and usually smaller civil di- 
visions 513 millions, or one-half billion. 

Considering the cities and towns, the largest operating 
cost payment goes to schools; next comes fire and police 
service; with health, highways and charities absorbing most 
of the remainder. Outlays absorbed $817 million and in- 
terest $424 million, or together about one-third of total. 
It will be noted that the expense of direct relief borne by 
the federal government ($1,844 mil.) approximates one- 
half of all the governmental cost payments by cities, villages 
and towns. 

Of the state expenditures, schools got 602. million; 
charities, hospitals and corrections got $275. million; high- 
ways $235. million; and protection to persons and property 
$87. million. Outlays cost $885. million and interest $112. 
million or about 40% of total. 

The larger items of county operating expense are high- 
ways $236. million; charities, etc., $182. million and schools 
$178. million. Counties paid out $311. million for outlay 
and $119. million for interest. 

If all the governments other than federal had stopped 
expenditures for outlays and had applied the total amount 
to relief and recovery, it would have paid slightly more than 
half the “depression” bill paid by the federal government 
in 1934. 

It is not assumed that the listener will have recorded 
the figures given. Perhaps the purpose of the discussion will 
have been served if these few facts are remembered: 

1. Governments collect and spend large sums in normal 
years and much greater sums in times of war and wide- 
spread economic distress. | 

2. In periods ‘of normal peace time activity with a 
fair degree of prosperity, the cost of government includes 
the “hang-over” from war time and depression. Beyond 
that, what we know as prosperity influences our public 
spending in all levels of government exactly as it doees our 
private spending. 

3. The products of enlightenment and of invention 
which have contributed to a higher standard of living on 
the part of individuals have broadened the base of govern- 
mental service and created demand for public improvements 
with resulting increase in cost of government. 

4. The rise in per capita cost of government over the 
years and throughout the nation has been so pronounced 
and so uniformly continuous that it cannot be explained 
by inefficiency and waste, although those two parasites eat 
up a considerable number of public dollars. 

It is pertinent, though, to suggest that the citizen’s 
education in the causes of large public spending may well 
begin with a scrutiny of his own attitude toward those 
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governmental expenditures which benefit him directly. 
Moreover, it is practicable for the individual to become 
reasonably familiar with the devices of economy which have 
already demonstrated their worth: reduction of the num- 
ber of governmental units as made practicable by improve- 
ments in communication and transportation; separation of 
the function of policy making from that of execution in 
local governments; introduction of sound budgetary prac- 
tice, including a workable system of expenditure control; 


and a plan of personnel recruitment, examination, training 
and supervision that will eliminate the unfit and put the 
public service of all governments on a plane of measurable 
efficiency. 

Finally, and because every citizen pays tax tribute to 
at least one unit of local government, there is at hand the 
opportunity to ascertain the details of town and county 
spending and to share responsibility for the local tax 
program. 


We Move Towards Great Decisions 


By GLENN FRANK, President of the University of Wisconsin 
Address delivered before Rotary Club, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 20, 1935 


HE recent judicial decisions of the Supreme Court 
make imperative some fundamental political decisions 
by the people of the United States. 

The issues involved in these political decisions towards 
which events are rapidly driving us are more critically im- 
portant than any we have faced in this generation. They 
transcend the terms, sound or unsound, of any specific rem- 
edy for any specific ill. They go to the very foundations 
of government. ‘They put to us in 1935 the same basic 
questions with which our ancestors wrestled in 1787. The 
national destiny was at stake in the answers given to these 
questions then. The national destiny is at stake in the an- 
swers we shall give to these questions now. Had our fore- 
fathers answered these questions wrongly then, the Republic 
would never have been born. If we answer these questions 
wrongly now, the Republic will die. 

One thing should be clear at the outset, namely, that, 
in themselves, these Supreme Court decisions have settled 
none of our more urgent social or economic problems; they 
have simply called a halt on one method of attempting to 
settle them. The historic importance of these decisions is 
this: they have effectively prevented a permanent alteration 
of the national tradition as a by-product of emergency 
measures and have forced us openly to decide whether we 
are to tackle the unprecedentedly difficult social and eco- 
nomic problems of our time under a regime of private en- 
terprise and political liberty or through the medium of an 
all-dominant state. 

The political decisions which these judicial decisions 
now compel us to make are three in number: . 

(1) Is our political procedure to rest upon a basis 
of democracy or dictatorship? 

(2) Is our economic order to be based upon private 
enterprise or political management? 

(3) Is our government to be organized upon a basis 
of broadly balanced powers or highly centralized power? 

Here are issues that go beneath and beyond any normal 
party loyalties. Neither of the major parties has before 
seriously raised these questions. Until now there has been 
virtual agreement between the parties on these issues, save 
for variations of emphasis that have not really touched the 
hasic principles involved. It behooves us, therefore, to di- 
vest ourselves utterly of partisan considerations in the pres- 
ence of these issues. We did not become Democrats or Re- 


publicans by choosing between seriously different party an- 
swers to these three questions. And we cannot now answer 
these questions by blind adherence to party labels. There 
is an AMERICAN answer to these questions. And we owe 
it to our children to be sure that we know what this Ameri- 
can answer is and then to stand back of whatever political 
party sends this answer singing across the nation. 


I want now, without further introduction, to suggest 
certain considerations which, it seems to me, should guide 
our approach to these critically important decisions. 


I turn, first, to the issue of democracy versus dictator- 
ship in political procedure. A dramatic drift away from 
democracy has everywhere marked the post-war politics of 
the world. Even those democracies that have not gone 
openly bankrupt and made formal assignment of their po- 
litical and economic liberties to some de jure or de facto 
dictatorship have had to reckon with a growing skepticism 
of the whole democratic philosophy. This new skepticism 


of democracy was in the making even before the war bled - 


the race white of its old self-reliance. Democracy had been 
found admirably adapted to the administration of economic 
societies in which the scale of enterprise was small, its rela- 
tionships simple, its productivity slight, and its development 
slow. But, in this modern industrialized age, the scale of 
enterprise is vast, its relationships complex, its productivity 
lavish, and its development swift. In an age so intricate and 
so insecure, effective government, so the contention ran, de- 
manded a stronger leadership than the elective process of 
democracy will commonly call to power or the legislatures 
of democracy normally tolerate. As long as this point of 
view was the monopoly of theorists, it made little difference 
in the lives of men. But the alarming instabilities of the 
post-war period brought this new skepticism of democracy 
out of the libraries of the political philosophers into the 
arena of political action. In Russia it has expressed itself 
in a proletarian dictatorship which is avowedly a class gov- 
ernment. In Italy it has expressed itself in a different sort 
of dictatorship which disputes the necessity of any class 
struggle for power, indicts as indefensible any class monopoly 
of privilege, and asserts as its objective the merging of the 
separate interests of all classes in the single interest of the 
state. In still other countries this drift from democracy 
proceeds, subtly but surely under emergency leaderships 
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which still adhere in theory to the democratic dogma. 

Since 1914, from one end of the Western world to 
the other, democracy has been seriously challenged and, in 
one country after another, successfully supplanted by dic- 
tatorships of one sort or another. And there is nothing to 
be gained by our refusing to realize that the United States 
is in the shadow of this world-wide threat to democratic 
self-government. 

The destiny of democracy in the United States wili;-I 
am convinced, depend primarily upon two things: (1) upon 
our success or failure in solving the economic problem, and 
(2) upon the awakening of the American people generally 
to an eager and informed interest in fundamental political 
values. 

If we can now move with reasonable rapidity towards 
a soundly based and widely distributed economic well-being, 
essential democracy is not likely to be seriously challenged 
or successfully supplanted in this generation. Anything less 
than a complete thawing out of the fountains of private en- 
terprise, more or less frozen for the last five and a half years, 
will put the American tradition of democratic self-govern- 
ment in definite jeopardy. The reasons for this are clear. 
If, when the roaring mountain stream of federal spending 
and federal subsidy begins to dry at its source, the private 
enterprise of the nation remains sluggish or stalled, the 
American millions may lend a ready ear to drastic altern- 
atives. If recovery comes too slowly, a growing impatience 
with the traditional forms and functions of government will 
manifest itself. If we achieve a fair measure of recovery, 
but, in achieving it, perpetuate all the inequities and in- 
efficiencies of the pre-depression era, recovery will be tran- 
sient and insecure, popular satisfaction with it will be short- 
lived, and democracy’s judgment day will only be postponed. 

The liberal republic has been defined by a distinguished 
Frenchman as at once the most agreeable and the most 
fragile of all regimes. It cannot survive social and eco- 
nomic instability. Not even Americans can be counted 
upon to adhere permanently to the democratic philosophy 
through the sheer momentum of their tradition. Men’s 
loyalty to any form of government depends, finally, upon 
what it does or fails to do to light and to liberate their 
lives. 

Along with the importance of sound economic states- 
manship it is essential that the vast masses of Americans be 
alertly aware of the values at stake in the present situation. 
Otherwise a militant minority that knows what it wants 
will dictate the national future. 

John Buchan, the newly appointed Governor-General 
of Canada, in his illuminating study of Oliver Cromwell, 
observes that “a knot of determined men, who see their 
course with the terrible simplicity of the fanatic and have 
armed forces to do their bidding, are more than a match for 
a million puzzled civilians.” The history of much of the 
world for the last fifteen years is mirrored in that sentence. 
As one watches in the newsreels or personally elbows his 
way through the acres of shouting citizens that greet the 
heads of the newer governments of Europe, one gets the 
sense of vast popular movements that have arisen from the 
grass roots and made these miracle men who lead the masses. 
The sincerity and enthusiasm of these vast throngs that sur- 
round the Stalins, the Mussolinis, and the Hitlers cannot be 
questioned. There is mass movement there. But it is mass 






movement born of minority creation. In each instance, it 
has been the result of a knot of determined men, who have 
seen their course with the terrible simplicity of the fanatic 
and have had armed forces to do their bidding, proving more 
than a match for millions of puzzled civilians. 

When affairs are complex, wher. government is lax in 
its leadership, and when the masses are confused, militant 
minorities get their chance at power. And this is quite as 
true when armed forces are not used as when they are. In 
fact, the power of patronage and subsidy may prove quite as 
effective as armed forces. This is why, in the United States, 
it is now so important that the vast masses of Americans 
shall think as well as feel politically. This is why it is im- 
portant that the 1936 campaign shall be a campaign of 
genuine education on fundamental issues of national policy. 
Issues involving the direction America shall take for the 
next half century will be to the fore. It will be no time 
for mere partisan horse-trading. If the millions are not 
stirred to sound and sustained thought, a militant minority 
that knows what it wants will, I repeat, rule the roost. 

The danger is that millions of Americans will not real- 
ize the gravity of the situation in which democracy now 
finds itself. Democracy, we are likely to forget, is not 
vested with any inevitable immortality. Towards the end 
of his life, the late Lord Bryce ventured the judgment that 
there were few countries in which the freedom we associate 
with democracy seemed ‘safe for the century ahead. And he 
asked this question: “When the spiritual oxygen which has 
kept alive the attachment to liberty and self-government in 
the minds of the people becomes exhausted, will not the 
flame burn low and flicker out?” The disruptive after- 
math of the war and the gross short-sightedness of policy 
on certain sectors of our national enterprise, which ended in 
the disaster of 1929, seriously depleted the spiritual oxygen 
which, for a century and a half, had kept alive in the minds 
of the American masses an attachment to liberty and self- 
government. If now we fail effectively to liquidate the eco- 
nomic hang-over from the war and to deal decisively with 
the problem of a soundly based and widely distributed eco- 
nomic well-being, this already depleted supply of spiritual 
oxygen may be utterly exhausted, and democratic self-gov- 
ernment may well disappear from the face of this continent 
as the masses, in despair and under demagogic leaderships 
arising to batten on their despair, surrender to the delusion 
of dictatorship. 

Democracy has died before in history. And peoples 
that had known it and prized it seemed not sorry to see it 
go. When popular government flickered out in ancient 
Greece and Rome, nobody thought of reviving it. All this 
may happen again on this continent and in this generation. 
I beg you to believe with me that no price we may be called 
upon to pay to prevent this will be too high a price, for, 
with all its weaknesses which are many and manifest, de- 
mocracy is, in the long run, both safer than and superior to 
dictatorship, despite the swift efficiencies dictators 
seem to bring to the opening phase of an emergency. 

This is the faith in which we, as a people, have been 
nurtured. And, for a time, not even the most elaborately 
press-agented results of dictatorship in Etrope seemed to 
shake this faith. But, as the depression deepened our dif- 
ficulties, in the midst of what seemed our fumblings, we 
began to look enviously at the cinema Napoleons who were 
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cracking the whip of a totalitarian leadership over their peo- 
ples. Could we not find ways to short-circuit the lumbering 
processes of democracy and get in the United States some of 
the decisiveness and drive that dictators seem to possess and 
to generate? This was obviously a question born of stress 
and strain. It was not that anybody wanted a dictator, but 
that everybody wanted relief from the increasingly difficult 


social and economic situation. 


But the cycle of dictatorship has now run long enough 
in Europe to prove that there is no magic in it, save as some 
dictator happens to be an intrinsically great leader for so * 
critical hour of transition. And the long-run liabilities vu. 
dictatorship begin to emerge. The persistent persecution 
and exile of any political leadership, however able, that does 
not slavi-i!y echo the leader in power! The incredible re- 
version to the mediaeval practice of the blood purge! If 
these can, under dictatorship, become the policy among Eu- 
ropean peoples quite as civilized as we, should it be assumed 
that such would be impossible here were we short-sighted 
enough to permit an excessive centralization of power in the 
national government? No. Dictatorship has offered nothing 
new to this disturbed generation. I venture the prediction 
that the historian will look back upon the decade and a half 
since the war, which has been considered by some the twi- 
licht hour of democracy, as a period in which, after much 
confusion of judgment, dictatorship revealed its inevitable 
weakness, while democracy, with its tradition of private en- 
terprise and political liberty, proved its inherent strength. 

The cardinal strength of democracy is that it broadens 
the base of judgment upon which policy is built. In a de- 
mocracy, all of us, with varying degrees of effect, can chip 
in on the discussion that determines policy. The cardinal 
weakness of dictatorship is that it narrows the base of judg- 
ment upon which policy is built. Under dictatorship, policy 
is determined solely by the dictator and his particular brand 
of expert advisers. Opposition is subtly discouraged or 
savagely destroyed according to the degree of dictatorial 
power available. The governing clique becomes isolated 
from the fertilizing power of free and intelligent criticism, 
as it surrounds itself with a court circle of sycophants who 
forget how to say no. This is the uniform record of ex: 
cessively centralized power down the ages. 

The very intricacy of modern problems, which has been 
made one of the major arguments for dictatorship, is, on 
closer examination, the supreme argument for democracy. 
The greater the complexities of an age, the broader should 
he the base of judgment upon which its policies are built. 
The complexities of our age are limitless. The capacities of 
its leaders are limited. Less than at any time in human 
history, therefore, can we afford to put all our eggs in one 
basket. Less than at any time in human history can we 
afford to bully into silence the voice of corrective criticism, 
intimidate minority opinion, and give unquestioned right-of- 
way to the green dogmatisms of politics and economics that 
sprout so lavishly from the improvisings of crisis-driven 
statesmen. And yet this is happening the world around 
wherever the minds of men have been seduced by the glam- 
ourous promises of dictatorship. d 

It is one of the major delusions of the time that the 
need of the hour is strong government. It is not strong 
government we need so much as wise government, govern: 
ment invested with the virtues of insight, dignity, modera- 


tion, justice, tolerance, and an acute sense of social values. 
Such governments draw men into authentic loyalty to their 
purposes. Strong governments drive men into artificial 
loyalty to their slogans. Strong government can build itself 
into a brief interlude of power on the clever strategies of a 
clique, but wise government needs wide soils in which to 
sink its roots. Dictatorship offers us the quickest path to 
strong government. Democracy offers us the surest pos- 
sibility of wise government. Democracy rests upon leader- 
ship and popular understanding. Democracy is admittedly 
impotent in an hour of crisis if leadership is derelict and 
popular understanding darkened, but, in its basic concept, 
democracy is sounder than dictatorship. 

If this be true, as I am sure it is, it is our duty to 
stand vigilant guard against any and every move that would 
veer American government away from democratic procedure 
towards a dictatorial or near-dictatorial centralization of 
power. There is room for basic revision of democratic pro- 
cedure to make it function more effectively in these dis- 
heveled hours of transition from old to new circumstances of 
life and enterprise, but there can be no compromise with the 
age-old delusion of dictatorship. 

I turn, second, to the issue of private enterprise versus 
political management in the ground plan of our economic 
order. Throughout the world individualism is on the run 
as governments of varied sorts announce their determination 
to plan the life and enterprise of their peoples. On no other 
issue is there so much confusion of judgment. Its discussion 
is grossly distorted by the voice of insensitive reaction and 
irresponsible utopianism. I want, if I can, to bring some 
measure of clarification to its mazes. 

The one thing common to all the experimental govern- 
ments of the time, our own included, is a shifting of the 
balance of power between politics and economics. Alike 
under the variant leaderships of Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, 
and Roosevelt, the statesman is grasping at reins of power 
long held by business men, industrialists, and financiers. 

In each instance where the jurisdiction of politics has 
been widened—whether in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, or 
in the United States—it has been a case of political leader- 
ship stepping in to save a situation that economic leadership 
had allowed to get tragically out of hand. But this is the 
way the face of history has been changed again and again. 
Emergencies arise. They are met. The situation dictates 
the action. And then, later, a new philosophy is matured 
around the action through which the emergency was met. 
This has happened before our eyes in one country after an- 
other in the decade and a half since the war. Post-war 
capitalism ran into very rough seas. Some force had to 
hold the social order together. The state was the obvious 
force to act in the common interest. And, as a result, the 
state has everywhere come more and more into fields before 
dominated by private interests. In some countries, this has 
meant radical change in the structure and function of the 
state. In others, it has meant milder alterations. But 
everywhere the state has taken on new significance. And 
now a new philosophy, common to all the experimental gov- 
ernments, is taking shape, a philosophy which, for want of a 
better and simpler name, may be called a philosophy of 
statism. 

A steady enlargement of the role of the state has, of 
course, been under way for us for some time. It did not 
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begin with the Brain Trust. Even under Mr. Hoover the 
government was taking a pretty large hand in the private 
enterprise of the people. It was rushing to the rescue of 
banks. It was administering restoratives to railroads about 
to swoon into bankruptcy. It was becoming a speculator on 
the grain exchanges. It was propping up tottering manu- 
facturers. It was playing banker to the farmer. It may 
have been acting more as a big brother bringing help than 
as a big boss giving orders, but it was swimming in the his- 
toric stream leading to statism nevertheless. 

We may set it down as inescapable, I think, that in our 
day government will play a very definite role in the realm 
of econoniics whether the White House is occupied by a 
liberal or a conservative leadership. The day of anything 
like an anarchic individualism is as dead as the dodo. And 
no amount of political rhetoric can revive it. The peculiar 
circumstances of the power age have made impossible any 
wholesale reversion of government to the simple police role 
of a century ago. The road back is not the way out. 

It does not follow, however, that the only choice open 
to us is between an anarchic individualism and an all-em- 
bracing state. The problem upon which the genius and 
judgment of our generation should come to focus is the 
problem of determining wisely the direction and degree of 
governmental activity in economic affairs which the new 
circumstances of this age of science, technology, and power 
production make necessary. And at no point in the readjust- 
ment of our old policies to our new problems is there greater 
danger of our committing national suicide than in this at- 
tempt to determine what is valid and what is vicious in the 
current trend towards statism. 


We should think twice before we follow the lead of 
Russia, Italy, and Germany with their varied versions of 
the all-dominant state. The easiest, the simplest, and the 
laziest thing to do is to run to the government for salva- 
tion. That may work well for a time if the luck of events 
shoves a strong man to the center of the political stage, but, 
in the long run, there is nothing but disaster ahead if we 
make any political leadership, however strong, economic re- 
ceiver for America. 


The situation cannot be met, however, with nothing 
more than apoplectic appeals to the Constitution and tub- 
thumping harangues about an individualism that has landed 
so many individuals in the breadline. That there are values 
in individualism that we junk at our peril and that the 
preservation of the basic principles of the Constitution is 
today an issue of transcendent importance I shall try to 
make clear before I am through, but it is important that we 
realize that there is more to the problem than that. 


Some measure of social control of private enterprise 
has long since become imperative. We have reached a point 
in our economic evolution at which some force above the 
battle of miscellaneous private interests—whether it be the 
force of organized industry itself or the power of the state— 
must make for the general adoption of policies respecting 
wages, hours prices, and profits that will bring our capacity 
to purchase into such relation to our capacity to produce as 
will keep our agricultural and industrial systems going con- 
cerns ministering effectively to the needs of the millions. 
The nature of such control is debatable, highly debatable. 
Its necessity, in my judgment, is not. But it is in determin- 


































ing the nature of this social control that we shall make or 
break the national future. 

It is imperative, I think, that government shall func- 
tion with increasing effectiveness in the broad guidance of 
economic policy, but it will, in my judgment, be suicidal if 
we permit government to go beyond this broad guidance of 
economic policy to the intimate dictation of the detailed 
procedures of the nation’s enterprise. I believe profoundly 
that government must, in this complicated age, set the social 
ends that economic enterprise must serve and establish the 
prods and penalties that will compel economic enterprise to 
serve these ends. But I have exactly no faith in the capacity 
of political government to give us either stability or progress 
when it sets out itself to run the show, whether it be the 
industrial or the agricultural show it seeks to run. 

And of another thing I am still more certain. What- 
ever decision we make regarding the role of the state in the 
national future, it should be a clean-cut decision one way 
or the other. We should not pat private enterprise on the 
back with one hand and stab it in the back with the other 
hand. I do not say that government can or should be con- 
fined to the simple role in which it was cast under the 
simpler circumstances of the era of Washington and Jeffer- 
son. I insist only that the all-embracing state and an econ- 
omy of private enterprise are two utterly divergent roads 
to the future. It may be that we could find recovery and 
stabilization up either road. But we cannot go in both di- 
rections at once and expect anything but a continued stalling 
of the economic machine, save as federal expenditures keep 
its wheels moving for a time under artificial stimulation. 


This becomes clear, I think, when we consider the con- 
flicting natures of Capitalism and Communism as the polar 
extremes of private enterprise and political management. 
Capitalism and Communism are utterly different systems. 
The conditions requisite for the success of each are utterly 
different from the conditions requisite for the success of the 
other. This means, if it means anything, that a bastard off- 
spring, half Capitalist and half Communist, cannot be made 
to work under any conditions. The Communist half will 
always freeze with fear the risk-taking initiative of the 
Capitalist half, and the Capitalist half will always ham- 
string the Communist half in that autocratic central plan- 
ning without which no collectivist system can conceivably 
be made to work. And, in the end, a people that toys with 
a system so hybridized will suffer the grosser evils of both 
Capitalism and Communism and reap few of the advantages 
of either. 

Let us grant to the critics of private enterprise every 
reasonable doubt. But, when every reasonable doubt has been 
granted, what is the practical situation confronting us now? 
The time may conceivably come when the forces of science, 
technology, and power production will create a productivity 
so lavish and an interdependence so delicate that capitalism, 
with its myriad private decisions, will prove unworkable. 
We have not, in my judgment, reached that time yet. Nor 
shall we, I think, within the lifetime of any of us now liv- 
ing. And Karl Marx to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is nothing inherent in a capitalism intelligently modernized 
that makes it necessary that we ever reach such a time. 

But entirely aside from all this, the fact is that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans are simply not ready 
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They are keenly 
aware of the sins of individual capitalists. And they are 
increasingly critical of certain perversions of capitalism. 
They dimly sense, for instance, that there are two kinds of 
functional that seeks to create 
wealth by production and a financial capitalism that seeks 
to capture wealth by manipulation. They think the sins of 
individual capitalists can and should be made amenable to 
social control. And they will turn a deaf ear to any leader- 
ship that does not wage war against those purely acquisitive 
operations of financial capitalism which are aimed at nothing 
but the capture of wealth by manipulation. But they still 
believe in their bones that the basic values of life, liberty, 
and happiness can be better pursued under a regime of pri- 
vate enterprise and political liberty than under any of the 
sleek systems of political management whether of the Fascist 
Right or the Communist Left. 


to scrap an economy of private enterprise. 


capitalism, a capitalism 


If the deeper will of the American people is followed, 
we shall proceed on the basis of an intelligently modernized 
capitalism. If this is the road we are to take, then the spirit 
and content of governmental policy must be made to reflect 
it. If we are to proceed under an intelligently modernized 
capitalism, then it is only elementary horse sense to say that 
we must find the conditions under which capitalism can and 
will work and set our policies to insure those conditions. 

To do this does not require softness towards blind cap- 
italists who betray their trust. To do this does not require 
anv slackening of the will to correct the uncreative and 
purely acquisitive perversions of financial capitalism. It 
does require that political leadership shall assert the virtues 
of a regenerate capitalism quite as aggressively as it arraigns 
the vices of unregenerate capitalists. The culprits of cap- 
italism are, after all, but a handful of malefactors in the 
crowded ranks of sincere and capable business men, in- 
dustrialists, and bankers. And, if we are not to go boldly 
and bodily over to Fascism or to Communism, it is to this 
vast body of sincere and capable business men, industrialists, 
and bankers that we must look to make capitalism again 
function for the creation of abundant new wealth. And it 
is vital to the national future that capitalism shall again 
create new wealth abundantly, for, unless and until abun- 
dant new wealth is created, the abundant life for the masses 
will remain no more than a talking point for campaigns. 
Existing wealth is not enough to turn the trick, no matter 
how it is distributed. 

No system of national enterprise can function effec- 
tively unless it is truly believed in by the people and unless 
its leadership is inspired by the sense that, in doing its day- 
to-day job, it is serving social as well as personal ends. If 
we are to go on with the private enterprise of capitalism, 
we must provide it with these two essentials. With so 
much of the world under the spell of the new gospels of 
Fascism and Communism, it is important that the political 
leadership of the United States, once it has dealt decis- 
ively with the sins and sinners of capitalism, shall so restate 
the case for private enterprise that a truly popular passion 
for its preservation may be aroused and its honest leaders 
given a sense that they are serving a significant national 
end when they create great business and great industries 
that employ men and create wealth. 


There is a basic American devotion to the principle of 





private enterprise. But this devotion can be permanently 
sustained only through an intelligently modernized capi- 
talism, functioning through a workable economics of plenty, 
a capitalism which finds its profit in production for the 
masses and stabilized its market by a progressively wider 
distribution of the annual national income through the poli- 
cies it adopts respecting wages, hours, prices, and profits. 


I turn, third and last, to the issue of broadly balanced 
powers versus highly centralized power in the organization 
of government. I said earlier that the urgent social issues 
of the time cannot be met by nothing more than apoplectic 
appeals to the Constitution. I should like now to indicate 
the difference between a merely sentimental appeal to the 
Constitution and a realistic judgment on its basic principles. 


I approach this issue of the Constitution and its re- 
lation to current problems neither as a social reactionary 
nor in any uncritical ancestor worship of the Constitutional 
Fathers. Alongside its duty to mold new policies from the 
raw materials of its own time, it is a continuing obligation 
of statesmanship to remove the dead hand and retain the 
living principles of the past. I am quite as concerned as 
any of the New Era politicians to see the dead hand of the 
past loosed from our throats. The difference between us 
comes when some of them junk, as dead, constitutional 
principles which I regard as very much alive and of critical 
importance to the national future in this phase of epidemic 
experimentalism. 

The factor that brings this issue to the fore at the 
present time is Mr. Roosevelt’s plain desire to bring about 
an unprecedented centralization of power in Washington. 
I regard the growing centralization of power in na- 
tional governments a movement which, in its ultimate im- 
pact upon the lives of men, is rankly reactionary, despite the 
protestations of liberal purpose with which it is promoted. 

The essence of the plea of those who believe we can- 
not meet the issues of the time save through a new and 
intense concentration of power in the national government 
is that the Constitution is an obsolete hang-over from the 
horse-and-buggy days of the Republic’s youth, that it should 
be rewritten in terms of the power age, with state lines 
broken through, checks and balances thrown overboard, and 
a new kind of governmental machine created that could 
act swiftly, move swiftly, and change its direction swiftly. 

This plea deserves to be considered solely in light of 
the facts. If the Constitution is obsolete it should be dras- 
tically rewritten, for there can be nothing sacred in a Con- 
stitution save the soundness of its principles. I think the 
Constitutional Fathers would want us to consider the Con- 
stitution solely in terms of its practical utility under the 
current circumstances. They were not so modest and cock- 
sure as to assume that they were handing down immutable 
laws for all time to come. They faced the facts of their 
day as wisely as they could and framed policies for needs 
then current. And some of them were not at all sure that 
this work of their hands would endure. They would be 
the last to want us to look upon the Constitution they 
drafted as a sacred revelation to a static society. It should 
be considered by us, as it was considered by them, as a 
social tool of a living changing society. Men who them- 
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selves broke with so many traditions would hardly want 
their descendants to cling to the obsolete. 

Agreeing, then, that the sole test of the Constitution 
should be its utility under current circumstances, the ques- 
tion is this: Did the framers of the Constitution produce 
a charter of government which, however well-adapted to 
the needs of 1787, has been invalidated by the changed cir- 
cumstances of 1935? Or did the framers of the Constitu- 
tion avoid detailed provisions, which social change so quickly 
makes obsolete, and produce a charter which grounds the 
national being on sound principles of government which 
must be progressively adapted to changing circumstances 
but cannot be adjourned without destroying the central 
principle of self-government ? 

In the light of historic experience, | must say no to 
the first question and yes to the second. And here are my 
reasons for these answers. 

There are but three directions in which a people can 
go governmentally: A people can ground its government on 
a centralization of power, a decentralization of power, or 
an organized balance of powers. There are these three ways 
and none other. ‘The Constitutional Fathers chose or were 
shoved by the compulsions of compromise into the third way. 
With all its shortcomings, it has proved itself historically 
superior to the other two. This is not an offhand opinion. 
The historic record is plain. Down the ages, each of these 
three modes of government has run true to form in develop- 
ment and results. 

The centralization of power has invariably ended in 
tyranny. Even when the centralization has been effected 
with democratic consent and designed to serve emergency 
ends, centralized power has moved relentlessly in the di- 
rection of self-perpetuation. And, once entrenched, with 
a presumption of permanence, centralized power has grown 
domineering. It has become less rather than more concerned 
with the common good. It has become the victim of whim 
and caprice. And a revolt of the governed has proved the 
only road to progress. 

The decentralization of power, when pushed to the 
extreme, ends in anarchy. A decentralization of power 
may work well in an excessively simple society. It becomes 
less efficient as a society becomes increasingly complex. 

The organized balancing of powers is the result of 
mankind’s attempt to find a workable compromise that will 
keep power centralized enough to achieve efficiency without 
tyranny and keep power decentralized enough to achieve 
freedom without anarchy. 

It is this third way that the American people has sought 
to follow. It is this third way that the Constitution has 
charted. Like all compromises, it does not satisfy the log- 
icians, and it is the despair of the intellectuals who have a 
passion to blue print the behavior of mankind. But it is, 
in my judgment, the way that the American people must 
continue to follow if the extremes of tyranny and anarchy 
are to be avoided. 

Back in 1926, Mr. Justice Brandeis, in a dissenting 
opinion in the case of Myers v. United States, referring to 
the balance of powers between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the national government, said, “The 
purpose was, not to avoid friction, but, by means of the 























inevitable friction incident to the distribution of powers 
among three departments, to save the people from autoc- 
racy.” This same shrewd insight was reflected in the 
Brandeis concurrence in the recent unanimous decisions of 
the Supreme Court. . 


The central question of our generation is whether we 
can meet the problem thrown up by this age of science, 
technology, and power production under the long established 
American tradition of private enterprise and political lib- 
erty or only through asweepig reversal of this tradition, Mr. 
Roosevelt is right in saying that most modern governments 
are seeking to meet these problems through a centralization 
of authority in the national government. ‘This is true of 
Fascist Italy, Communist Russia, Nazi Germany, and so on. 
But let’s think this though. How much greater headway 
is Fascist Italy, Communist Russia, Nazi Germany, or any 
of the nations with strong central governments making in 
really meeting these problems than we are making? The 
last word has not been said on the actual results of these 
strong national governments. They have imposed a mea- 
sure of order upon situations that were distressingly chaotic. 
But how far they have gone in meeting the peculiar prob- 
lems of this power age is not so clear. 


The changed circumstances of our time may call for 
a careful rethinking of the interstate commerce and due 
process clauses of the Constitution. I am inclined to think 
that everything the situation requires can be met through 
statesmanlike judicial interpretation. But, even if amend- 
ment is called for at these two points, the amendments 
should and can meet the situation without Italianizing or 
Russianizing the American tradition of compromise between 
the tyranny of centralization and the anarchy of decentrali- 
zation. And such alterations of policy should follow a full 
and factual submission of the problem to the electorate. 
They should not board the ship of state as stowaways in 
the disguise of emergency measures. 


It seems to me that the verdict of history is clearly 
against centralized power and for the organized balance 
of powers. But, in every phase of chaos, the dream of a 
shortcut to social solutions through centralized power has 
haunted men’s minds. It is so now. And just because 
this dream of a short-cut is now haunting so many minds 
I cannot agree with those who think we should call a Con- 
stitutional Convention to remake our system of government. 
For when men meet to make or to remake a government 
the mood of the time dominates them. When the Consti- 
tutional Fathers assembled in Philadelphia, the mood of 
the time was for freedom which necessitates a decent mea- 
sure of decentralized power. Many of them felt, as some 
Americans now feel, that vaster powers should be lodged in 
the national government. But the mood of the time forced 
them into a more balanced distribution of powers. A Con- 
stitutional Convention called now would find the mood of 
the time for efficiency which it is superficially assumed, ne- 
cessitates an extreme measure of centralized power. My 
own judgment is that this mood of the time is dictated by 
the current distraction that the depression has brought unon 
us. But this current mood is so powerful that it would 
force any Constitutional Convention called now to draft a 
charter that would have more of Fascism than of freedom 
in it. And that, I think, would be fatal for our children. 
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The Connecticut Idea in Government 


By HON. HIRAM BINGHAM, Former U. S. Senator from Connecticut. 


Address delivered at Groton, August 25th, 1935, upon the occasion of the Celebration of the Tercentenary of the. 
Founding of the State. 


S we look back over the 300 years that have passed 
since those little bands of courageous, liberty-loving 
pioneers left the civilized comforts and _ peaceful 

towns of Old England to cross the stormy North Atlantic 
in slow-sailing caravels, and painfully penetrate the rugged 
wilderness of New England, we have good reason to be 
proud of the record made by the people of Connecticut in 
developing and expanding an original and striking idea in 
civil government. 

The oldest form of stable government of which we 
read in the history of the human race is that of the power- 
ful dictator, who unhampered by constitutional limitations, 
does for his people whatever he thinks is best, or whatever 
his fancy or whim induces him to experiment with. Some 
of the great dictators of history, like King Solomon, and 
that Pharaoh of Egypt who was the friend of Joseph, and 
certain famous emperors of China whose names are not so 
familiar to us, succeeded in bringing peace and prosperity to 
their subjects. While they lived, and as long as they chose 
to be benevolent, their people were fed and clothed and 
housed in a fashion better than their neighbors, and much 
better than would have been the case had it not been for 
the benevolent dictator. 

Unfortunately we also know from history that in every 
case what had been a benevolent despotism soon degener- 
ated into a malevolent one. The poor people had to pay 
for their temporary relief by heavy and crushing taxation. 
As has often been said by wise statesmen, whatever a pater- 
nalistic government does for its people, in the end the people 
pay for, with the added price of what bureaucracy costs and 
what wasteful political extravagance makes more costly. We 
also know from history that an all-powerful central govern- 
ment gradually relieves its people of making decisions of 
vital importance, takes away the burden of responsibility, 
and reduces them to the ranks of abject subjects, completely 
subservient to the ruler’s wishes and retaining nothing of 
the character of self-reliant citizens. 

The story is not always the same. Sometimes, as in 
the Orient, where the people, under a series of powerful 
rulers, having become accustomed to live as subjects of a 
paternalistic dictator, lose all initiative, all self-respect, all 
ability to better their own lot, and sink to a state of 
wretched poverty and peonage. On the other hand, the peo- 
ples of western Europe, after experiencing for a time the 
benefits of having absolute rulers determine their welfare 
make the laws and collect the taxes and then later the disad- 
vantages of loss of liberty, heavier taxes and countless new 
laws, rules and regulations in which they have had no voice 
have taken matters into their own hands, as they did under 
the Stuarts in England and the Bourbons in France and 
overthrown the dictator or his son, and started new govern- 
ments. In some cases the spirit of the people has been 
crushed. In others they have sturdily set to work to build 


up new forms of government. That is what happened in 
Connecticut. 

Charles I thought he knew what was better for the 
English people than they did themselves. He decided that 
he knew better than their elected law-makers what laws 
must be passed, and what taxes must be levied. He decided 
that England could get on better under his personal rule. 
The law-making body gave him trouble, so he did not let 
the parliament meet for 11 years. Our ancestors, how- 
ever, did not propose to submit to any one man rule. So, 
during those 11 years, 25,000 of the bravest and most 
energetic people in old England, abandoned the home-land 
and came to face dangers and hardships in New England, 
300 years ago. They were willing to leave a land where 
for centuries there had been no savages and no ferocious 
wild animals and try to establish their new homes in prime- 
val forests and on uncharted rivers where they were con- 
stantly in fear of being attacked by blood-thirsty Indians 
or other midnight prowlers in the wilderness. In making 
this great sacrifice they did not forget to protect themselves 
against the whims of their rulers. They decided to elect 
their governors for very short terms of office, and to give 
the law-making power to those they chose annually for that 
purpose. Each town was to have two representatives in 
the law-making body. 

Thomas Hooker, a minister, who had recently come 
over from England with some of the members of his con- 
gregation, led them to the banks of the Connecticut river, 
was one of the founders of Hartford, and the leader in their 
plans for a new form of government. Shortly after his 
arrival in the Massachusetts Bay colony he had objected 
to the aristocratic and theocratic methods in practice there. 
He had written to the first John Winthrop, governor of the 
colony, that “in matters which concern the common good, 
a general council” not a small group of wise and well- 
educated men, nor a single benevolent ruler, was “most suit- 
able to rule, and most safe for relief” of all. So it is not 
surprising that in a famous sermon, preached less than two 
years after the little settlement, roughly built cabins, called 
Hartford, had taken root on the edge of the great unknown 
western wilderness, he should have set forth the doctrine 
that the choice of public officials belonged to the people; 
and that it was the duty and the right of the people to say 
how much power the governor, the assembly and the judges 
should have. In his words, the citizens “have the right to 
set the bounds and limitations of the power and place unto 
which they call” the magistrates. 

This was not entirely a new idea. The great charter 
of English liberties, Magna Charta, had set definite bounds 
to what the kings could do. That precious document had 


been wrung from an unwilling king by his angry barons 
But they did not pre- 
Kings were supposed to rule by 


who were too strong for him to defy. 
sume to elect the king. 
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divine right. That was the old theory. They were “the 
Lord’s anointed” and as such must be obeyed. But here 
was Thomas Hooker, in a tiny little settlement of log-cabins, 
a mere outpost in the jungle, venturing to say that the real 
foundation of government was “the free consent of the 
people,” and that the people had the God-given right to 
select their own rulers. This was a new kind of “divine 
right.” It is amazing that he was able to escape trial for 
‘treason. The fact is he was so far away, and the infant 
settlement was so weak and unimportant, that even if King 
Charles had heard about that sermon and understood its 
true meaning, he would probably have paid no more atten- 
tion to it than to the droning of a bumble bee. He was 
much more concerned with getting rid of some of his trouble- 
some subjects near home. 

And yet that sermon was full of significance and bright 
with promise for the future of Connecticut. Shortly there- 
after the people of the new little colony did a truly momen- 
tous thing: they adopted a written constitution that set up a 
government. So far as we know, never before in all history 
was a government started by a written constitution. Our 
forefathers had had sufficient experience with human nature 
to know that the more power you give to men the more they 
want, the more power a ruler has the more he would like 
to have. They had seen how it worked in England. They 
knew they had to have a government. They did not want 
anarchy, or to return to man’s primitive condition of every- 
man-for-himself. They knew they had to have magistrates, 
public officials, men with power to make laws and to put 
them into effect. But they did not propose to give them 
unlimited power or trust their being willing to govern with- 
out any restrictions except good will and a conscience, not 
even if it was “a new England conscience.” ‘They knew by 
bitter experience that a government of laws and by law 
was a safer protection for human liberty and the happiness 
of the individual than a government by men and the whims 
of rulers, even though the rulers might be pious, wise and 
charming. So our ancestors adopted a written constitution 
setting forth how the rulers were to be chosen and what 
powers they could have and use after they were properly 
elected. This was a new idea. 

The well-known historian and celebrated lecturer, John 
Fiske, once said that “the written constitution, with the 
accompanying power of the courts in certain cases to annul 
the acts of the legislature,” was ‘‘not only the most original 
feature of our government, but it is in some respects the 
most important.” Without the written constitution, care- 
fully framed to protect the citizens from abuse by rulers or 
temporary lawmakers, our ancestors believed they might lose 
the hard-won liberties they had sacrificed so much to gain. 
They had learned that even the representatives of the people, 
elected to make the laws and levy the taxes, might be un- 
duly influenced by the executive, or by selfish and improper 
motives, fear of personal loss or desire for personal gain. 
So they set written limits to their power. And in the course 
of time they depended on the courts and on judges who 
could hold office in spite of being disliked by kings or gover- 
nors or powerful executives, to say whether the people in 
their highest act of surrender, the conferring on their rulers 
and lawmakers of certain of their own inherent rights, had 
intended to permit the passage of certain laws or the doing 
of certain acts. This was a tremendous step in advance in 





the struggle to make sure of human rights. No longer were 
they to depend on the judgment or caprice of one man or 
on a group of men. They were to be secured against the 
peradventure of a doubt, against the pressure of urgent neces- 
sity, in spite of temporary duress, even in the face of a great 
national emergency like the World War, when certain ar- 
dent government officials desired to restrict the freedom of 
the press. You will remember that at that time, although 
there seemed to be a vital necessity to censor one or two 
periodicals that were more interested in making money than 
in helping us to win the war, the members of congress, hav- 
ing taken a solemn oath to support the written constitution 
adopted by the people of the United States, refused to pass 
an act which would have been extremely popular, but which 
was contrary to the bill of rights, as par: of our constitution 
is called. 

In the Connecticut idea of government, neither the gov- 
ernor nor the legislature is supreme. Limits to their authority 
are clearly laid down in the constitution creating them. If 
they do pass a law which violates the constitution, the courts 
may annul it and render it of no effect. It is an amazing 
reversion to the black days of the past to find certain writers 
today urging the impropriety, even the illegality, of such a 
practice. It has been wisely said that this feature of our 
governmental policy is of transcendental importance. It 
can hardly be overrated. As John Fiske said, “It marks a 
momentous advance in civilization.” To us at this time it 
is particularly interesting because it had its beginnings on 
Connecticut soil, three centuries ago. So well was the work 
done that that first written constitution, known as the Fun- 
damental Orders of Connecticut, put into operation a gov- 
ernment under which the people of Connecticut lived for 
nearly 200 years before they thought it necessary to amend it. 

Sometimes we think it difficult or almost impossible to 
amend a written constitution. It is true that it cannot be 
amended on the spur of the moment, under the influence 
of a popular leader, or because of a prevailing fad. It is 
not necessary to remind ourselves of the ease with which we 
become absorbed in fads, only to devote our attention to 
some new and, temporarily, more interesting matter. We 
do go in for things hard, while the fad lasts. History is 
full of instances where the “crowd” has been swayed by 
the eloquence of some silver-tongued demagogue, or influ- 
enced by the passions of an hour, or moved to acts of un- 
speakable cruelty only to repent later. So it is fortunate, 
and in accordance with the stern realities of human nature, 
that our ancestors placed us under the restrictions of a writ- 
ten constitution. Yet we know we can change it if we are, 
in cold blood and after due deliberation, determined to do so. 
Most people thought that the methods provided for amend- 
ing the federal constitution were so framed as to make it 
impossible to repeal the 18th amendment. Nevertheless it 
was done. And whenever the people of the United States 
decide that personal liberty is too expensive, that the respon- 
sibilities of free and independent citizens are too burden- 
some and that they prefer to be subjects of a benevolent 
dictator, looking to government officials for food, clothing, 
shelter and the general guidance of their affairs, they have 
the power to amend the constitution accordingly. But they 
cannot do it on the spur of the moment; and it will only 
be after quite a little argument and public discussion. 

Another important part of the Connecticut idea of 
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government was the putting into definite form of the repre- 
sentative system. Aristotle, that wise old Greek, one of 
the greatest philosophers of all time, described various sys- 
tems of government: the monarchical or one-man rule, the 
oligarchical or control by a ruling caste, and the democratic 
or direct rule of the people. He pointed out the defects 
of each and showed also their advantages. He came to pre- 
fer rule by a group of the wisest and best, or an aristocracy. 
But he did not conceive of the representative system or 
dream of its advantages. It was not known to the Mediter- 
ranean countries. It began in the cold misty region of 
northern Europe, It has always had much to contend with. 
At first the natural difficulties of climate and forest, making 
it hard for the chosen representatives to assemble in any 
given place. Then later the opposition of kings, potentates 
and dictators who found the representatives of the sturdy 
citizenry standing in the way of what they wanted to do. 
Then later the opposition of the people themselves who 
were led to believe that their chosen representatives had 
betrayed them, and so blamed the system, instead of blaming 
themselves for having chosen unworthy and untrustworthy 
representatives. 

As I see it, the theory of representative government is 
based on a very sound philosophy. The citizen, outside ot 
the immediate problems of his town or community, is too 
busy with his own affairs and with the struggle of human 
existence to have the time to study the effects of proposed 
laws. So he chooses one or two men to go and do it for 
him; and, under certain restrictions laid down by him in 
the beginning, to decide what laws are wise and just. While 
the citizen himself may not be very wise or very highly 
educated, he at least is a good judge of the character of 
his neighbors and of the men he meets and gets to know. 
So he selects those he feels he can trust. If he makes a 
mistake in his judgment, he can correct it at the next elec- 
tion. He may have to exert himself to get the right man 
nominated. If he fails to take at least that much interest 
in his government he may find that improper representatives 
are put up and elected. But that is not the fault of the 
system. That is due to inertia, one of the weaknesses of 
human nature. At least it is better than trving to have 
laws passed by the vote of masses of people who are unable 
to take the time and effort to understand them. In fact 
ome laws are so complicated that even trained legislators 
find it hard to know what they mean. 

Unfortunately too often, owing to the large size of 
inany congressional districts, it is difficult or impossible for 
the citizen to know, or even to have had the opportunity 
of seeing and “sizing up,” the candidates he is asked to vote 
for. But if the citizen will conscientiously select in the 
caucus, or the primary, trustworthy citizens to represent him 
in the convention or in the assembly, and if they in turn 
will make it their business to select men whom they person- 
illy have come to believe are worthy of trust for positions of 
higher authority, a method followed in Connecticut for a 
long period of vears, then the representative system has a 
chance to show itself for what it really is, the best form of 
government devised by man. Notwithstanding human frail- 
ties it has accomplished great things. 

Fortunately for America, when the federal constitu- 
tion was being drawn up, three of the ablest citizens of 
Connecticut, Roger Sherman, Oliver Ellsworth and William 


Samuel Johnson, were members of the constitutional con- 
vention. They had a great part in the making of our 
nation. Roger Sherman was most active in securing the 
independence of our country. He was in the continental 
congress, signed the articles of association in 1774, signed 
the declaration of independence, the articles of confedera- 
tion and at last the constitution, itself. It is said that Roger 
Sherman was the only one to sign all those four great na- 
tional state papers. He was repeatedly trusted by his fellow 
citizens, and at various times held nearly every local office. 
They sent him to represent them in the general assembly. 
They repeatedly elected him as a state senator and as mayor 
of his city. He was a judge of the superior court for mere 
than 20 years. He played a most important part in the 
drafting of the great constitution. His biographer says of 
him: “His influence over men was greatly strengthened by 
his strong sense of justice.” We are proud of our officials 
when they are scrupulously fair and just in their dealings 
with all men. Sherman “was believed to be not only a 
wise man, but a wise man striving to do right.” Such men 
showed what the representative system could do when given 
a fair chance. 

Another of our representatives in the constitutional 
convention was Oliver Ellsworth. It is said that “in an 
assembly, illustrious for talents, erudition, and patriotism, 
he held a distinguished place.””’ He also was a member of 
the general assembly, a judge of the superior court, and 
finally was selected by George Washington to be chief jus- 
tice of the United States. He was noted for being just in 
his dealings and an ardent lover of his country. He was 
am able legislator, an upright judge and a faithful public 
servant, beloved and respected by his neighbors. Eminent 
in the law, he had a keen, quick, logical mind, thoroughly 
grounded in foundamental principles, honest and fearless in 
his convictions, he was an eloquent advocate of the Con- 
necticut idea in government. 

The third of our representatives who helped in design- 
ing the framework of our government, William Samuel 
Johnson, was a Yale graduate, a delegate to the continental 
congress, an agent of the colony of Connecticut in England, 
a judge of our own supreme court, and with Oliver Ells- 
worth one of our first United States senators. He resigned 
in order to become president of Columbia. Even Oxford 
gave him an LL.D. His long residence in England led him 
to be particularly anxious to avoid the pitfalls into which 
the government of the mother country had fallen. The 
Connecticut historian Hollister says of him that he “added 
to the gifts of nature that had been so unsparingly lavished 
upon him, the ripest perfections of the scholar and the most 
astute discipline that the study of the civil code and the 
common law of England can impart to their self-sacrificing 
devotees.” 

Such were the three men who were sent by Connecticut 
to help draft the constitution of the United States. And 
we know that they were influential. Sherman, in particular, 
was largely responsible for that peculiar system of “checks 
and balances” which has been a sheet anchor of American 
liberties. Our ancestors had learned 300 years ago in the 
days of Charles I, and again in the time of the Hanoverians 
that those raised to positions of high authority are, after all, 
human. They are influenced by human passions, anger, 
envy, ambition, jealousy, fondness for personal friends, par- 
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tiality to flatterers, dislike of critics and liking to have one’s 
own way. So to no one person or group of persons or of- 
ficials did they give supreme power. The power of making 
the laws was placed in the congress, in the hands of men 
who could be rewarded by reelection or punished by defeat 
if they failed to make good laws and levy wise taxes. The 
power to put the laws into effect was placed in the hands 
of a president also subject to the necessity of coming before 
the people at stated intervals and learning their sentiments 
as to his acts. The power to judge, the duty of making fair 
decisions in accordance with the fundamental law of the 
land, was placed in the hands of judges whose tenure of 
office was not subject to the approval of popular demagogues, 
or the whim of a temporary executive, or the necessity of 
pleasing powerful politicians. 

This system of “checks and balances,” which some of 
our impatient reformers think is unnecessarily cumbersome 
and slow, was adopted because the founding fathers were 
closer to actual experiences with the evils of autocratic and 
despotic governments than we have been. They knew what 
many of us seem to have forgotten—that the struggle for 
human rights and human liberty had been long and bitter. 
And that dictators came up like weeds and were hard to 
get rid of. Our ancestors were determined to hold on to 
the advantages of representative government if they could. 
They adopted a plan of which Americans have always been 
proud, and which has been admired and copied by many 
other nations in all parts of the world. 

Let us see what some recent distinguished statesmen 
have said about this system <° government that Connecticut 
had so much to do with fou..ding. A recent son of New 
England, from Vermont and Massachusetts, Calvin Cool- 
idge, whose memory we all cherish and revere frequently 
referred in the highest terms to Thomas Hooker, who was 
so influential in establishing the Connecticut idea. On one 
occasion he said: (Speaking of Hooker and his contempo- 
raries and followers) ‘““They spoke the word that was in 
the hearts of their countrymen. From their beliefs there 
flowed naturally and inevitably those principles and those 
actions which gave us our form of government and raised 
this nation to the high position it holds in the world.” On 
another occasion, while claiming that Connecticut’s “free 
republic” was “the first offspring of the Puritan spirit of 
Massachusetts,” a pardonable reference to the state over 
which he had been governor, he gave it as his opinion that 
Hooker’s doctrine “was possessed of a vitality capable of 
creating a political structure of great strength and forming 
free institutions wherever it might go.”’ He also admitted 
that Hooker “set the inextinguishable mark of freedom and 
local independence under the representative system upon 
government.” Surely these are high words of praise from 
a student of history and government universally respected 
for his honesty and integrity. Calvin Coolidge believed in 
liberty and freedom. 

Shortly before he became president he said: “It is 
necessary always to give a great deal of thought to liberty. 
There is no substitute for it. Nothing else is quite so effec- 
tive. Unless it be preserved, there is little else that is worth 
while. In complete freedom of action the people often- 
times have a more effective remedy than can be supplied by 
government interference. Individual initiative, in the long 


run, is a firmer reliance than bureaucratic supervision.” 
. 





He believed in the old American system. He was 
anxious that it should prevail. He knew there was another. 
Under it, he said, ‘‘there can be no real freedom, no inde- 
pendent choice, and therefore no responsibility. The people 
look to the rulers. They do what they are told to do; 
they believe what they are told to believe.” Under a system 
where government is supreme “a bureaucracy will grow up 
under which (there) will be rigid supervision of every ac- 
tivity, whether public or private. Paternalism will flourish.” 
As a result, said he, there might be “for a short space of 
time, a machine of apparent great efficiency. But such a 
result could be but temporary. Either life will go out of 
such a community, its initiative will vanish and its society 
will fossilize” or “its own subjects, casting down this artifi- 
cial edifice, will assert their true nature in a declaration of 
their right to be free. Governments apparently stable .. . 
have been reared on this theory, but always their end has 
been destruction.” 

On the other hand Coolidge said of the traditional 
American idea: “Under this conception there is real free- 
dom, real independence, and grave personal responsibility 
... There will be the least possible interference with private 
affairs . . . there will be no resort to paternalism. Under 
such institutions there may appear to be a lack of machine- 
like efficiency, but there will be no lack of character. Pri- 
vate initiative will be stimulated. Self-reliance and self- 
control will be increased. Society will remain a living or- 
ganism sustaining hope and progress. . . . Such is the system 
of self-government, the orderly rule of the people, carrying 
within itself a remedy for its own disorders and the power 
of self-perpetuation. This is the American ideal.” 

If it be contended that Coolidge was a New Englander, 
speaking the language of this section alone, let us listen 
for a few moments to a voice from the far south, let us 
hear what a beloved statesman from Alabama, Oscar Under- 
wood, recently had to say along these lines. First may | 
venture to remind you that he was for 32 years sent to 
congress by his devoted fellow citizens and that he was 
the favorite son whom Alabama tried so often to nominate 
for president 11 years ago. He was born in Kentucky, 
educated in Virginia and practiced law in Alabama afte: 
being admitted to the bar in 1884. He spent 20 years in 
the house of representatives, and 12 years in the United 
States senate. He used no uncertain terms in speaking 
of such systems of government as we have been describing 
and discussing. 

He said: “The principles on which rest the justice and 
safety of free government are as fixed and unchanging as the 
stars in the firmament and the tides of the sea. These prin- 
ciples are the accumulated wisdom of man that has come 
down to us through the trials and disasters of past ages.” 

“The men who organized our republic believed in in- 
dividualism and were not addicted to the theories of social- 
ism. The individual’s rights are his own to control and 
master as he thinks best, so long as he does not trespass on 
the rights or interfere with the liberties of his neighbors. 
This viewpoint was never so clearly or so forcefully ex- 
pressed, in all the superb simplicity, as by Thomas Jefferson 
when he said: “The government that governs least, governs 
best.” . . . There is nothing paternalistic about that state- 
ment; it does not contemplate government aid to personal 
endeavor. ... It does not contemplate an organization func- 
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tioning through the “best minds,” directing men and women 
how they should live their lives, sending them to jail if 
they do not obey. . . . Good government contemplates pro- 
tection to the life, liberty, and property of the citizen.” 
“The men and women of America who lived at the time 
of the borning of the new republic . . . did not need a 
guardian. They were confronted by the hardships of a 
frontier country. . . . They faced British legions on the sea- 
hoard and savage Indian tribes on a frontier country .. . 
poverty and pestilence stalked in their midst.” Yet they 
“laid the foundation for the building of the greatest in- 
dustrial empire the world has ever known.” These words 
about our ancestors, coming from the lips of a great southern 
senator, sound sweet in our ears. He had a profound belief 
in the Connecticut idea of government. He said the con- 
stitutional convention “was composed of the ablest men and 
statesmen that ever assembled on American soil.” He said: 
“The representative form of government which exists in 
the several states and in the United States . .. is far and 
wide the most satisfactory and best adapted to the wants and 
needs of a free people.” 

He added ‘The price which the American people pay 
for too much government at Washington is very great.” 
He knew. He had lived there as a member of congress, 
you will remember, for more than 30 years. He continued: 
‘The unnecessary interference with the business of the coun- 
try is enormous. . . . Our constitution contemplates a gov- 
ernment of law ... a guarantee of the citizen’s personal 
liberty.” Mark his conclusion: ““A government that is based 
on the opinions or conclusions of men, where the personal 
equation is given sway, where the power to punish and re- 
ward is possessed by a mere human being, is autocratic and 
is subject to despotic abuse, whether it rest in the hands 
of an absolute monarch or of a bureau chief.” ‘The great 
powers of the American government were given to the con- 
gress of the United States as a protection to the people 
from oppression in the future like unto that received at the 
hands of an English king. .. . It was not contemplated for 
a moment that the congress would surrender these great 
powers to organized bureaus captained by men appointed 
under executive power.” 

Another great Southern Senator and clear interpreter 
of government as he knew it, the late John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi, said: “Our forefathers knew the danger of 
excess of government and were bent upon so simplifying, 
limiting and checking it, that it must forever remain a ser- 
vant and could never become a master. My reading of 
history convinces me that most bad government has grown 
out of too much government. It is a sort of inherent char- 
acteristic of all government . . . vearly and almost daily, 
to take to itself more and more jurisdiction, to increase the 
force and weight and numbers of officialdom, until, . . . re- 
maining administratively efficient—it holds the people in 
servile subjection.” This the Connecticut idea in govern- 
ment has always aimed to prevent. We have been jealous 
for local self government. We have been anxious to pre- 
serve the rights of the towns. We believe that local self- 


government is essential to good government. We believe 
it helps protect the rights and liberties of the people. 

Our townships are the vital principle of the Connecti- 
cut idea. It is pleasant to remember that Thomas Jeffer- 
son said of them that they had “proved themselves to be the 
wisest invention ever devised by the wit of man for the 
perfect exercise of self-government, and for its preservation.” 

Permit me to quote the words of one of the greatest 
of the sons of New England, Daniel Webster, when he 
said: “I say to you and to our whole country, and to all 
the crowned heads and aristocratic powers and feudal sys- 
tems that exist, that it is to self-government, the great prin- 
ciple of popular representation and administration—the sys- 
tem that lets in all to participate in the counsels that are to 
assign the good or evil to all—that we owe what we are and 
what we hope to be.” 

Finally, let us remember the wise words of the late 
William Graham Sumner, a great student of government, 
whose knowledge of human nature was world-wide and 
whose mind was as keen as his courage was unfailing, when 
he said: “A constitution is to a nation what self-control un- 
der established rules of conduct is to a man. The only 
time it is of value is just the time when it contravenes tem- 
porary and party interests.” This is, of course, directly con- 
trary to the views which have been recently expressed by 
some of our so-called “progressive” statesmen. For the sake 
of a temporary emergency they would have us regard the 
constitution as good for fair days but not for rainy days. 

Whenever the constitution stands in the way of the 
passage of legislation which will grant some immediate re- 
lief, either of an economic, moral or physical character, or 
which will correct some obvious abuse, there is a wide popu- 
lai: demand for a change in the constitution. Nevertheless, 
human nature has not changed much, if any, since the 
Connecticut idea was first put down in writing. There is 
just as much danger today as there was then that a strong 
central government will build up a powerful bureaucracy, 
which will in turn deprive us of our liberties and inter- 
fere with rational freedom of action. The founders of Con- 
necticut believed that individual liberty should be curtailed 
by law only in so far as public safety and order make neces- 
sary. Acting on this belief and under this principle the 
United States grew great and powerful. 

Centralized authority may give us immediate advan- 
tages and enable us to avoid grave mistakes, but it is sure 
to retard growth and kill the chances for that future de- 
velopment which can come only as the result of individual 
initiative, unrestricted by bureaucratic rules and regulations. 
Today we are suffering acutely from the curse of too much 
government. ‘That was never the Connecticut idea. The 
Connecticut idea encouraged self-respect in the individual 
citizen, strengthened the nation, promoted its healthy life, 
its wholesome liberty, its justifiable pursuit of happiness. 
Blessed be the name of Connecticut, whose sons first put 
in an immortal document the foundations of liberty and 
freedom, when they established their little republic 300 
years ago. 
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EN are making a mess of the business of govern- 
M ment almost everywhere. They have pretty 

clearly demonstrated their capacity to do better 
anything and everything within the reach of their powers 
than to care in organized fashion and under legal forms for 
those common interests and ideals which free men have 
shown themselves ready and willing to commit to Govern- 
ment. It is probable that in Sweden, in the Netherlands 
and in Great Britain governmental action and policy con- 
form more fully to instructed and disinterested public opin- 
ion than elsewhere in the world, but even in those coun- 
tries, particularly in Great Britain, Government has many 
and vigorous critics. The fact of the matter is that civiliza- 
tion, with the grouping of human beings together in organ- 
ized society, depends for its advance in terms of Liberty 
upon the capacity and willingness of individual human beings 
to bear their respective parts not primarily in a spirit of gain- 
seeking but in a spirit of service, leaving therefore to Gov- 
ernment only the most elementary duties and functions. In 
so far as there is failure to reach this level of excellence, and 
in so far as the profit motive fails in subordination to the 
spirit of service, there is constant turning to Government 
for relief from real or fancied abuses. If the endeavor to 
subordinate the spirit of gain-seeking to the spirit of service 
shall prove to be permanently beyond the reach of human 
beings, then there will be and must be a continual drift 
through Government toward some form of despotism or 
compulsion, in the hope of thereby achieving ends that seem 
otherwise unattainable. This is precisely the point which 
the world has reached in this year of grace 1935. 

There are some fundamental principles taught by rea- 
son and upheld by experience which must not be forgotten. 
When Wallace and Darwin expounded the theory of or- 
ganic evolution, they pointed to a fact which is basic in the 
constitution and development of human society. That fact 
is the survival of those who are best fitted and adapted to 
their environment. This means that success will take place 
side by side with failure, that excellence will exhibit itself 
side by side with incompetence and that high-minded, con- 
structive service will be found side by side with mean- 
spirited envy, hatred and malice. It takes all sorts of 
human beings to make this world. Not only is it a fact that 
individuals are not and cannot be equal in respect to physical 
force or technical skill or intellectual power or moral ex- 
cellence, but that all progress would come to an end if they 
were. If there be no higher end at which to aim than this 
equality, then the stagnation of death will displace the ac- 
tivity of life. These differences between individuals which 
have been and are the moving cause of all progress in the 
history of civilization, must be reckoned with as permanent 
forces, unless through their extermination we propose to 





bring civilization to an end. This is why all forms of col- 
lectivism are of necessity reactionary and can, in the end, 
bring only unhappiness, suffering and disaster to those masses 
which they are supposed to be able to aid. The real prob- 
lem here is not to suppress or to limit individual ability or 
individual activity, or to prevent that man who can do better 
work than his fellows with his hands or with his head from 
enjoying the fruit of his labors and of whatever he may be 
able to save from his earnings after having met his com- 
fortable living costs. The task before the world is not the 
suppression, much less the elimination, of individual excel- 
lence and its adaptation to environment, but rather the con- 
trol and shaping of environment so as to bring reasonable 
adaptation to it within the reach of the largest possible num- 
ber of individual human beings. Almost all the radical 
movements and undertakings of the moment aim at the sup- 
pression of individual excellence and are therefore in flat 
contradiction with Liberalism in any of its forms. They are 
not only reactionary but gravely damaging to the high- 
est and largest interests of society as a whole. In some 
form, the doctrine of collective despotism has been taught 
from time to time since civilization began but it has never 
made any considerable headway until the present genera- 
tion. 

Probably at no time in history have fundamental prin- 
ciples of political organization and administration been ex- 
amined and debated with larger insight and understanding 
than when the government of the United States was in 
the making. Mr. Giadstone was certainly justified in his 
famous panegyric upon the work of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, the membership of which was described 
by Thomas Jefferson as an assemblage of demigods. For 
reasons which it is not difficult to understand, it has been 
customary to set Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jef- 
ferson in sharp opposition, the one to the other, as po 
litical philosophers intimately concerned with the shaping 
of American political thought and with the organization 
and functions of the federal system of government which 
was so fortunately adopted. A wiser view, however, and 
one which is amply justified by the happenings of the past 
century and a half, is that which regards the teachings of 
Hamilton and of Jefferson as not so much in opposition 
to each other as complementary te each other. Hamilton, 
as his great papers amply record, was profoundly concerned 
with the adequacy of the powers of the federal government 
and with its ability and capacity to establish financial and 
economic policies that would be in the largest public interest. 
Thomas Jefferson, on the other hand, was looking chiefly 
at the relation of Government to the individual and his 
freedom, and he never ceased insisting upon the truth that 
in a land of free men, Government is the servant of the 
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citizen and that the citizen is not the servant of Government. 
Alexander Hamilton was quickly successful in establishing 
his policies and ideals, and through the judicial interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution by Chief Justice Marshall these be- 
came the accepted foundation upon which the national life 
rests. Oddly enough, however, despite Jefferson’s great au- 
thority and the long-continuing power of the political party 
which he called into being, it is his principles and teachings 
which at this very moment are most vigorously attacked and 
contradicted. It is a queer happening in the history of 
American politics that the chief instrumentality for contra- 
dicting Thomas Jefferson should be the present-day leaders 
of the politica! party of which he was the inspiration. For 
two generations that party in the platforms adopted by its 
quadrennial national conventions found some way in which 
to acclaim Jefferson and to pay tribute to his name and fame. 
In fact, his name is mentioned specifically in the platforms 
adopted by the National Democratic Party in 1840, in 1892, 
in 1896, in 1900, in 1904, in 1908, in 1912, in 1924 and in 
1928. On the other hand, the opposition party, the Re- 
publican, which has continued in our public life the spirit 
and ideals of Hamilton and which has uniformly treated the 
name of Thomas Jefferson with more or less unconcern, is 
now vigorously preaching his doctrines and calling upon men 
to return to their defense and reéstablishment. Can it be 
that Thomas Jefferson is the forgotten man? Has that 
great dominant personality, touching life at so many points 
and inspiring men and policies of such various kinds, who 
passed from earth on July 4, 1826, already been forgotten? 
Every believer in governmental regimentation of business, of 
agriculture or of industry contradicts Thomas Jefferson. 
Every Communist, every Nazi-Socialist, every Fascist and 
every American sympathizer with any of these forms of 
government and social organization contradicts Thomas Jef- 
ferson. May it not be worth while briefly to inquire how 
far Thomas Jefferson was wrong and whether these new and 
disturbing forms of compulsion now urged as substitutes for 
Liberty are to be accepted as sounder teachings than those of 
Jefferson? 

One suspects that it is the wicked profit motive which 
is once more at work and that what these advocates of com- 
pulsion have really in mind is not an advancing and im- 
proved civilization, with larger measure of satisfaction and 
happiness for each and all, so much as a personal share in 
the results of the labors and savings of other men. In other 
words, the moving force is not moral but economic. It is 
not service to mankind but gain-seeking for the individual. 
At this point we begin to see that all Share the Wealth 
programs are mis-named. They really should be called Steal 
the Wealth programs. It is not their intention to provide 
new and larger opportunities for fruitful labor, whether by 
hand or by brain, but rather to take by force some part of 
those savings which the work and the thrift of others have 
enabled them to build up. One of John Marshall’s famous 
phrases was that the power to tax involves the power to de- 
stroy. He might have gone farther and said that the power 
to tax is the power to effect revolution and to overturn any 
established form of free government. As a matter of fact, 
those statesmen who insisted that a Bill of Rights should be 
included in, or attached to, the Constitution of the United 
States at the time that the federal government was set up, 


were not only sound in their thinking but they were prophets 





as well. It is this Bill of Rights which is fundamental to 
the American form of government, and its principles, al- 
though not written in words, are also basic in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The purpose of the Bill of Rights 
was to protect the individual against the worst, the most 
cruel and the most selfish of all despotisms, which is that of 
the majority. The doctrine that the majority must rule is 
merely a convenient way of saying that up to the present 
time no better way has been found of testing the public 
opinion of a community than by asking its members to vote 
on some specific proposal or undertaking. But this rule 
of the majority is definitely restricted, both in Great Britain 
and still more specifically in the United States, by those 
fundamental principles of civic, economic and political liberty 
which are set forth in the Bill of Rights. 

It is with these facts in mind that all schemes and 
plans of taxation are to be examined and tested. If a tax 
be fairly and equitably levied upon individuals and under- 
takings in accordance with their ability to pay and with the 
lowest possible exemption, to the end that everyone who 
votes for those who are to spend public money shall be tax- 
conscious and therefore quick to resent and to rebuke gov- 
ernmental extravagance, we are on sound and wholly de- 
fensible ground. When, however, the power to tax is used 
for the purpose of punishing individuals or groups, or for 
the purpose of effecting, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, economic, social or political revolution, then every 
principle which the American people hold most dear is under 
attack and in danger of fatal damage or overthrow. “Un- 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation,” says the Democrat 
National platform of 1884, written chiefly by no less a man 
than Abram S. Hewitt. It can not be too insistently re- 
peated that the tyranny and compulsion of a majority, 
usually temporary, exercised through the power of taxation, 
without reference to the Bill of Rights or to moral principle, 
is the most dangerous enemy which Liberty has to face. It 
is more insidious than Communism, and its dangers are less 
likely to be quickly recognized than those which are charac- 
teristic of Nazi-Socialism or of Fascism. These facts are an 
added argument for the Bill of Rights and for defending 
the individual, through his protection by the judicial power 
as established in the Constitution, from invasion and tyranny 
by Government. All this used to be considered fundamental 
American doctrine and while it often required interpreta- 
tion, it rarely excited debate. We have now, however, come 
face to face with the rising wave of compulsion which has 
already in a great part of the world completely overwhelmed 
and swamped the growing Liberalism of the past three hun- 
dred years and which is in our own country moving vigor- 
ously in many different ways toward the same end. If the 
taxing power be habitually used, not to support through a 
balanced budget an economical and wisely administered gov- 
ernment which is minding its own proper business, but 
rather to discriminate against and to punish individuals, 
undertakings and groups, then, without having amended ow 
Constitution in any way, w6 shall have well begun to under- 
mine its foundations. 

What is the reason and the excuse for all this? In 
Russia, it is the clever seizing of power by a group of 
economic doctrinaires who found the ground prepared for 
them by centuries of Czarist despotism over a vast popula- 
tion, largely ignorant, untutored and out of touch with the 
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world. In Italy, Fascism made its appeal when a forceful 
and dominant personality voiced its doctrines and offered 
active organization to a people which had become discour- 
aged and, politically speaking, restless and discontented. In 
Germany, the conditions are distinctly psychopathic. The 
cruel mistakes which were made when the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was dictated and not negotiated, when the foolish 
paragraph as to the sole war guilt of the Germans was in- 
sisted upon, when every sort and kind of discrimination was 
made against a proud, if defeated, people who had’ for two 
full centuries made powerful and permanent contribution to 
the world’s philosophy, the world’s literature, the world’s 
science and the world’s art, well prepared the way for what 
has been happening in Germany. When the former Allies 
insisted upon their domineering attitude even after the Pact 
of Locarno had been signed and after Germany had joined 
the League of Nations, and when the forward-facing policies 
of Stresemann and Briand were blocked at every turn by 
reactionary and ultra-nationalistic forces, the path was cer- 
tainly paved for the success of any leader with a voice and 
a personality which would appeal to a people’s wounded 
pride and injured feelings. This is precisely what happened 
with the advent of Hitler. The real Germany, the true 
Germany, the historic Germany, is for the moment in eclipse, 
and we have a nation-wide psychopathic phenomenon with 
millions listening to preposterous, unhistoric and unscientific 
doctrines and teachings as to race, as to religion and as to 
a nation’s place in the world. Time and time alone can 
cure such a condition as this. But the blame must not be 
put wholly upon the German people by an means. The 
rest of the world must take its full share of the blame for 
having made these present conditions possible and having 
brought them about. 

When we turn to the United States and reflect upon 
the history of the past quarter-century, it becomes obvious 
that it has not been Liberty but the abuses of Liberty, it 
has not been the Bill of Rights but the shocking acts of 
groups and individuals under the protection of the Bill of 
Rights, which have so affronted and outraged millions of 
the American people that for the moment their eyes seem 
closed to the fundamental principles upon which their gov- 
ernment and sccial order rest and upon which these must 
rest if they are to continue. So violent and so dishonest 
were many manifestations of the profit motive, so unjust, so 
immoral and so far--eaching were many of its deeds, that 
men became first suspicious, then angry, then so hopeless 
that they began to open their hearts and minds to political 
acts and policies which under ordinary circumstances would 
have been most repugnant to them. Once again we see here 
the perpetual conflict between economics and morals, between 
the profit motive and the spirit of service. Given the field 
of Liberty occupied and developed by the profit motive, with 
the spirit of service in the background or wholly forgotten, 
and the door is quickly opened for that revolution, whether 
silent or forcible, by which compulsion will enter to take 
Liberty’s place. 

The history of Government both in Great Britain and 
in the United States makes it pretty plain that free govern- 
ment functions best—and perhaps can only function at all— 
under the two-party system. ‘The two essential parties cor- 
respond to two clearly marked types of human mind and 
human feeling. The one wishes to go ahead and make 





changes; the other wishes to keep things substantially as 
they are and to combat changes when proposed. Therefore 
the one party is Liberal or Progressive and the other is Con- 
servative. These two parties and the two types of mind 
which they represent fit themselves to the framework of 
almost any form of free government. Each party is very 
critical of the other and it gains power when its criticisms 
are successful in convincing public opinion. The two-party 
system prevailed in the United States from a few years after 
the establishment of the federal government until the present 
generation. It has now disappeared in all but name and 
therefore the American people are now without one of the 
most powerful instruments of political effectiveness. What 
was the Republican Party went on the rocks in 1912 and 
while there are still many millions of Republicans through- 
out the country, they are without any common body of 
political principle and without any definite political program. 
The historic Democrat Party was practically destroyed by 
Bryan and has never been rehabilitated and reunited. We 
must not be misled by appearances; there are parties but 
only in name. Many of those who call themselves Republi- 
cans and many of those who call themselves Democrats are 
in flat contradiction as to many fundamental principles and 
policies with others who claim the same party name. ‘This 
illogical and, indeed, ludicrous situation has contributed 
mightily to bring our government to its present unhapp\ 
pass. We can no longer trust the promises and pledges of 
a political platform, because when elected, those who bear 
the party name may, and often do, treat that platform 
with entire unconcern and sometimes with flat contradiction. 
What then are the American people voting for and how is 
public opinion to make itself effectively felt in official public 
action? Just now these are pressing practical problems in 
the United States. If and when men use party names and 
party traditions to secure popular support and then when 
elected to office throw their influence and their votes in 
favor of measures which flatly contradict the principles and 
traditions of that party whose name they profess to bear, 
how are we to carry on free government? If this sort of 
thing continues, the American people will find themselves 
face to face with chaos instead of with orderly government. 
One active, well organized, self-seeking minority after an- 
other will control public policy for its own selfish purposes, 
no matter at what cost of fundamental principle or of the 
general welfare. 

Surely it is a sad commentary upon the conditions which 
now confront us that, to speak bluntly, so many thousands 
of the American people have shown clearly that they are for 
sale. We have been familiar for generations with the fact 
that a candidate for public office could best endear himself to 
his constituency by securing appropriations of public money 
to be spent on public projects within the state or district 
from which he had been elected to office. When Thomas 
B. Reed of Maine was speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives some forty years ago, he took occasion to de- 
nounce with the utmost vigor the activities of those Con- 
gressmen who, under pressure from their several districts, 
labored to secure the expenditure of public monies therein 
for purposes which were, in no proper sense of the word, 
necessary. Unhappily, there are no Thomas B. Reeds now 
visible above the office-holding horizon, and quite another 
state of mind is daily revealing itself. For the old-fashioned, 
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upstanding, independent Americanism, there is now sub- 
stituted in words of pathetic surrender “Let Government 
do it.” Tens of thousands of men and women who are 
receiving government relief are reported to resist going to 
work in honorable employment because they prefer the cer- 
tainty and security of the government payment. This is 
shocking indeed, and it reveals a complete undermining of 
the American character by the profit motive. If there be 
any one end to which we must address ourselves more than 
another, it is the rehabilitation of the American independence 
of mind, of body and of estate. 

As matters now stand, we are permitting, often with- 
out realizing it, the steady transfer to the field of Govern- 
ment of activities which belong in the field of Liberty. This 
means not only a complete change of national character and 
institutions but also a vast lowering of effectiveness in a host 
of agencies for the public service; for it is quite certain that 
whatever Government undertakes to do in the field of agri- 
culture, of industry, of commerce or of philanthropy, it will 
do far less well than individual citizens coédperating together 
to work in the field of Liberty under the inspiration of the 
motive of service. It is by subtly drifting policies of this 
kind that our social, economic and political life can be swept 
from its moorings and that we may be carried over into a 
form of collectivism that will leave Communism with all its 
horrors, its sufferings and its fatal losses, only a short dis- 
tance away. ‘There is small use in punishing and deporting 
Communists if we permit the steady application of Com- 
munist principles in our national life. 

Unhappily, the fact is constantly overlooked that in our 
American life and social order the words public on the one 
hand and official or governmental on the other are by no 
means interchangeable. As a matter of fact, by far the major 
portion of our public service is rendered in the field of 
Liberty and not by Government at all. Over and above 
such outstanding illustrations as hospitals, asylums, colleges 
and universities upon which Government could not lay its 
hand without greatly reducing their usefulness, there are 
literally tens of thousands of public service undertakings, 
large and small, being carried on throughout the country 
with amazing effectiveness by individual and group effort. 
This service is none the less public because it is unofficial ; 
indeed, it is more important and more effective just because 
it is unofficial. If Government, by abuse of the taxing 
power which is within its control, destroys the ability of 
hundreds of thousands of individual men and women to join 
in carrying forward these various types of public service, 
then Government is striking a treacherous blow at the public 
interest which can only be followed by a literally incal- 
culable damage and loss. All these considerations enforce 
the conviction that Thomas Jefferson was right; that Gov- 
ernment must be carefully restricted in its powers and func- 
that it must be held closely to them; and that every 
attempt on the part of Government to invade the reserved 
field of Liberty, no matter on what pretense, must be stoutly 
and stubbornly 

If it be said that conditions have changed since Jeffer- 
son’s day and that we must now be prepared to face the 
complex social, economic and political problems of the 
twentieth century with open minds and without reference 
te what was said by Hamilton, by Jefferson or by any other 
of the founding fathers, the answer is Yes, that is true but 


tions; 


resisted. 


with a very important qualification. Fundamental principles 
do not change, no matter what happens to the environment 
in which their application is sought or attempted. The mul- 
tiplication table does not change, the rule of three does not 
change, the moral law does not change. What changes is 
the environment. Just so the sound principles which Jeffer- 
son taught have lost nothing of their soundness because of 
the altered conditions under which they are to be practically 
applied. If we are to maintain and enjoy Liberty, nothing 
is more certain than that we in the United States—ieaving 
other peoples out of consideration for the moment—must see 
to it that the privileges and rights of Liberty are not abused 
by dominance of the profit-seeking motive, so that individuals 
and groups are oppressed, imposed upon or exploited. That 
all of these things have happened during the past generation 
is unfortunately true, but now the public is awake to the 
character and cause of these happenings and will see to it 
that they are not continued or repeated. The proper func- 
tion of Government in matters of this kind is not to take 
control of the details of business or business organization in 
any of their forms, but rather to supervise, to criticize and 
to punish infractions of the rules of law and the principles 
of sound morals. Far from discouraging individuals and 
groups in their efforts to develop agriculture, industry and 
commerce and to multiply various forms of public service, 
Government should do everything in its power to remove 
obstacles to the successful carrying forward of these under- 
takings. Public opinion must see to it that the public service 
motive is in control and that the profit-seeking motive is 
subordinated to it. This will not be easy, human nature 
being constituted as it is, but it will be far easier to accom- 
plish this end through efforts in the field of Liberty than to 
attempt to do so through the bureaucratic and legalistic 
action of Government. Any effort of the latter kind can 
only do more harm than good to the interest of the whole 
people. For example, the vengeful desire on the part of 
Government to place an inordinately high tax upon personal 
and corporate incomes and upon personal estates will shortly 
be seen to have a profoundly disturbing effect on the general 
welfare. On the surface, a policy of this kind simply strips 
individuals and families of especially large accumulations of 
wealth, but looked at more closely, it disturbs and disar- 
ranges the whole of the American social order. It must 
quickly bring about the dismissal from their welcome occupa- 
tions at satisfactory compensation, not of tens of thousands, 
but of hundreds of thousands of men and women who are 
happily and satisfactorily employed. It must disarrange and 
cripple in a thousand unsuspected and unexpected ways the 
nation’s industry and commerce; and when the end shall 
have been reached what will it amount to? Nothing but to 
satisfy the incredibly mean desire to punish those who are 
more fortunate than most of us. Where these great accumu- 
lations of wealth-have come to pass by fraud, by exploitation 
or by lawlessness, let there be punishment to the limit. 
Nothing could be more false, however, than the assumption 
that because an individual or a group possesses a large ac- 
cumulation of wealth this has been brought about by unjust 
or improper means. Such is not true in one case out of 
twenty. Any attempt to attack these citizens through a mis- 
use of the taxing power will punish thrift and wisdom 
twenty times where it will punish wrongdoing once. This 
is a fact to be insistently drummed into the heads of those 
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who, temporarily in important public office, use the power 
of that office with malice and bitterness to damage those 
who have been more fortunate or more thrifty than them- 
selves. 

One must wonder why it is that the possessors of 
honorably acquired great fortunes do not see the wisdom 
of givinz or leaving by far the greater part of these fortunes 
to institutions and undertakings in the fields of Liberty 
which have the highest type of public service as their aim. 
One would think that the examples of Carnegie, of Hark- 
ness, of Rockefeller and a few others would have their effect 
and would lead others to satisfy and to gratify the public 
by devoting the major portion of their accumulations to the 
public service. Were this more commonly done, there would 
be far less criticism than is now the case of the possessors 
of these great fortunes, providing, of course, that they had 
come honestly and fairly by them. 

Thomas Jefferson was fundamentally right in his polli- 
tical philosophy and it is high time that he was rescued, not 
by one political party but by all Americans, from being the 
Forgotten Man which he now so obviously is. It is wholly 
practicable, without in any way disturbing the foundations 
of our American government and social system, without far- 
ther amending the Constitution and without doing violence 
to the underlying principles of the finest and most progres- 
sive Liberalism, to offer solution for all of the new problems 
with which the changing social, economic and _ political 
environment has brought us face to face. To do this, how- 
ever, we must first of all rid ourselves of the dogmatic and 
baseless Marxian assumptions and absurdities which are just 
now so much in evidence. There are no fixed and definite 
classes in the United States, and there is no proletariat here. 
One need only read the family history of those who have 
come to positions of high importance in business, in social 
or in political life to see what their origins were and how 
completely those origins were shared by millions of their 
fellow-citizens. With us the door of opportunity is always 
open to ability, to skill, to capacity and to high character. 
He who labors with his hands today may be found laboring 
with his head tomorrow and directing and guiding the labor 
of others shortly thereafter. Not only have we no classes 
in the United States, but it is vitally important that we per- 
mit none to grow up among us. To prevent the appearance 
of fixed and definite classes in our social order, public opinion 
must be relied upon, since no other force can avail. In city 
and in country, in east and in west, in north and in south, 


we must all concern ourselves with the health of the people, 
with the housing of the people, with the conditions under 
which work, whether by hand or by brain, is carried on, as 
well as with fair and generous compensation for such work 
with definite assurance against the tragedy of unemployment, 
of illness or of dependent old age. All these things can and 
will be provided for within the field of Liberty, Government 
being called upon from time to time only for its coéperation, 
its supervision and its criticism. No political and social sys- 
tem in this twentieth century can rest upon a sound moral 
foundation which does not do these things and do them 
well. When the profit motive is found to be harassing those 
who work with hand or with brain, by too long hours of 
labor, by too small compensation, by the employment of chil- 
dren or in any other way, then public opinion must teach 
that profit motive its place and subordinate it to the larger, 
finer and more humane view, which is that given us by the 
spirit of service. 

When anything goes wrong in the United States, the 
usual and very prompt reaction is to demand the passage of 
some new law. The result is that our statute books are 
literally clogged with thousands of useless and futile provi- 
sions of law which accomplish nothing and which in due 
time pass into what Grover Cleveland happily described as 
innocuous desuetude. Law is but one of several methods 
of social control, and it is astonishing how little it can ac- 
complish, even in regard to such a crime as murder as to 
which it would seem easily dominant. Murder, for example, 
has been against the law ever since Moses came down from 
Mount Sinai, and yet there were more murders in the 
United States last year than ever before in our history. For 
century upon century murderers have been executed either 
by torture, by beheading, by hanging or by electrocution. 
Nevertheless, murders continue to multiply in every part of 
the world. What this means is that what law can not do 
must be left for accomplishment to the often slow-moving 
force of public opinion with its organized agencies of educa- 
tion, the family, the school and the church. No nation can 
be made wise or public spirited or liberal-minded by law. 
Law can help mightily, but it is always and everywhere 
subordinate to public opinion and to those great intangible 
forces—emotional, intellectual, moral—which so constantly 
sweep over masses of men. It is these which we ourselves 
must learn to guide and to control. Then Government will 
be in its proper place and Thomas Jefferson will have won 
another victory. 


England and the Covenant of 
the League 


By SIR SAMUEL HOARE, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain. 
Delivered before the Assembly of the League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, September 11, 1935. 


WOULD like my first words to be words of congratu- 


lation to Dr. Benes upon his election as president of 
the Assembly. As the newest Foreign Minister in 


I 


of vigorous aspect, has held his office longer than any one 
else in this hall. He and I are old friends, and I would like 
to be the first in this debate to offer him since congratula- 


this gathering I would like to congratulate the eldest For» —tions. 


eign Minister. For Dr. Benes, although young in years and 


I do not suppose that in the history of the Assembly 
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there has been a more difficult moment for speech and dis- 
cussion. When the world is stirred to excitement over the 
Abyssinian controversy and feeling runs high on one side 
or the other, it is easy to say something that will make the 
situation more critical and the task of the Council more 
dificult. None the less, I feel we should be shirking our 
responsibilities if we did not hold the general discussion that 
is always associated with a meeting of the Assembly and 
if those of us who hold strong views as to the League and 
its future did not frankly and boldly express them. 

We are here as representatives of individual govern- 
ments, each of them faced with individual responsibility, con- 
sidering its own interest and security. We also are here as 
members of a collective organization, each of us pledged 
by certain obligations and each anxious to safeguard the 
future of the world by collective action in the cause of peace 
and progress. 

I shall try if I can to keep both these responsibilities 
in mind when addressing the Assembly. I shall speak freely, 
avoiding rhetoric and general sentiments, and I shall wel- 
come comment by subsequent speakers. 

1 shall begin by reaffirming support of the League by 
the government I represent and the interest of the British 
people in collective security. It may be sometimes difficult 
for our foreign friends to follow the course of British policy. 
It is perhaps difficult for them to understand the workings 
of the British mind. 

Do not we seem even to our kinder critics a curious peo- 
ple who often hold ourselves remote from questions of vital 
interest to other countries and who seem to concentrate our 
chief interest upon our habits, preferences and prejudices? 
To our less friendly critics our attitude has given the pre- 
text for more bitter charges. 

This is not the occasion for replying to these criticisms. 
I am the last person in this Assembly to make any claim to 
national infallibility or to refuse to admit mistakes that no 
doubt His Majesty’s government in the United Kingdom 
and the British people, like every other government and every 
other people, have made in the past. But I do believe that 
despite any national faults and failings British public opin- 
ion has usually shown sound instincts upon big issues, and 
usually in moments of crisis has expressed itself with firm- 
ness, justice and common sense. 

British public opinion was solidly behind the League 
when it was founded. Some may have thought our support 
was due to selfish motives. It may have been imagined that, 
possessing interests in territories over the whole world, we 
naturally are anxious to support an institution that might 
be used for keeping things as they were; that the great 
States, being exhausted by war, wished to bring in the small 
countries to pull chestnuts out of the fire for them. If 
these suspicions are still in any one’s mind let him once for 
all dispel them. 

The British people supported the League for no selfish 
motive. They had seen the old system of alliances was 
unable to prevent the World War. As practical men and 
women they wished to find a more effective instrument for 
peace. After four years of devastation they determined to 
do their utmost to prevent another such calamity falling not 
only on themselves but upon the whole world. 


They were determined to throw the whole weight of 


their strength into the scales of international peace and in- 
ternational order. They were deeply and genuinely moved 
by a great ideal. 

It is the fashion sometimes in the world of today—a 
foolish fashion like many others in the world today—to scoff 
at such ideals. What is the use, say modern critics of col- 
lective action, when individual strength is simpler and 
swifter to apply and more direct in its appeal to national 
sentiment? What is the good of working for peace when 
the whole history of the world shows that war is the only 
way of settling great issues? 

These questions ring every day in our ears. Day-to-day 
events in recent history have made it impossible for us to 
ignore the strength of the argument behind them. None 
the less, despite the grim experiences of the past, despite the 
worship of force in the present, the British people have 
clung to their ideal and they are not prepared to abandon it. 

It is because they cling to this ideal that they would be 
deeply shocked if the structure of peace to which they have 
given their constant support were irrevocably shattered; it 
is because as practical people they believe that collective se- 
curity, founded on international agreement, is the most ef- 
fective safeguard for peace that they would be gravely dis- 
turbed if the new instrument that has been forged were 
blunted or destroyed. 

I have ventured to make this reference to British opin- 
ion not for the purpose of prejudging the Council’s action or 
compromising its efforts for peace, still less for the purpose 
of embittering feeling that is already bitter enough. 

It is, however, necessary when the League is in a time 
of real difficulty for the representative of the United King- 
dom to state his view and to make it as clear as he can, first, 
that His Majesty’s government and the British people main- 
tain their support of the League and its ideals as the most 
effective way of insuring peace and, secondly, that this be- 
lief in the necessity for preserving the League is our sole 
interest in the present controversy. 


No selfish or imperialist motives enter into our minds at 
all. It is not, however, sufficient to state one’s belief and 
paint one’s ideal. It is necessary not only to hold a belief 
but to consider how it can be applied. It is necessary not 
only to have an ideal but to consider what are the best meas- 
ures of achieving it. 


It would be a grievious error for any member of the 
League, still more for the League as a whole, to be lost in 
generalities and not to consider with bare candor and cour- 
age the best, most practical methods for exerting our col- 
lective influence and achieving our peaceful objective. It 
therefore is very necessary when difficulties arise for all of 
us to examine the possibilities and assure ourselves that any 
action we recommend is both wise and effective. 

At this time, when the Council is making a detailed 
examination of a difficult situation, I shall venture to out- 
line to the Assembly the conditions in which we are all 
working: 


First, let us clear our minds as to what the League is 
and what it is not. It is not a super-state, nor even a sep- 
arate entity existing of itself, independent of or transcending 
the States which make up its membership. The member 
States have not abandoned the sovereignty that resides in 
each of them, nor does the covenant require that they should 
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without their consent in any matter touching their sov- 
ereignty accept decisions of other members of the League. 

Members of the League by the fact of their membership 
are bound by the obligations they themselves have assumed 
in the covenant, and by nothing more. They do not act at 
the bidding of the League, but in virtue of agreements to 
which they themselves are parties or in pursuance of policies 
to which they themselves assent. 

The League is what its member States make it. If it 
succeeds it does so because its members have in combination 
with each other the will and power to apply the principles 
of the covenant. If it fails it is because its members lack 
either the will or the power to fulfill their obligations. 

Its strength or weakness will depend upon the number, 
importance and faithfulness of its constituent members and 
upon the support which the governments of the member 
States receive from their peoples. If this national support 
is strong the League will be strong. If it is weak and un- 
certain the policy of the League cannot be firm and con- 
sistent. 

In a word, public opinion matters to the League as 
much as it matters to every democratic government. In 
saying this I do not underestimate the corporate spirit which 
inspires the assembly of representatives of so many States, 
such as are here gathered together at one time and one 
place, nor the concentration of opinion and influence which 
such an assembly renders possible, but I do wish to insist 
that the League is nothing apart from its members and that 
criticisms of the League too often overlook this fact. 

Collective security, by which is meant the organization 
of peace and the prevention of war by collective means, is in 
its perfect form not a simple, but a complex conception. It 
means much more than what are commonly called sanctions. 
It means not merely Article XVI, but the whole covenant. 
It assumes the scrupulous respect of all treaty obligations. 

Its foundation is the series of fundamental obligations 
freely accepted by the members of the League to submit any 
dispute likely to lead to war to peaceful methods of settle- 
ment according to the procedure provided by the covenant 
and not to resort to war for the settlement of these disputes 
in violation of the covenant. 

The two principal conditions in which the system of 
collective security is designed to operate are, first, that the 
members of the League shall have reduced their armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations. 

Secondly, that the possibility is open through the ma- 
chinery of the League for modification by consent and by 
peaceful means of international conditions whose continu- 
ance might endanger peace. 

Finally, to complete the system, there is an obligation 
to take collective action to bring the war to an end in the 
event of any resort to war in disregard of covenant obliga- 
tiors. Underlying these obligations was the expectation that 
this system would be subscribed to by the universal world of 
sovereign States or by far the greatest part of it. 

The whole system is an inspiring conception; indeed, 
it is one of the most inspiring in the history of mankind. 
Its realization could not be easy even in the most favorable 
circumstances. I need not labor to show how unfavorable 
the circumstances have become, of how much more grievous 
is the burden which lies upon the faithful members of the 





League to preserve what has been won in the struggle for 
the organization of peace. 

For what is the position? Despite the obligation of the 
covenant by which members of the League undertook to 
govern their conduct in accordance with the new interna- 
tional ethic the spirit of war—of war, to quote the Pact of 
Paris, as “‘an instrument of national policy,” even perhaps of 
war for war’s sake—has raised its head in more places than 
one. 

From fear of war the overoptimistic examples in limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments by certain countries, par- 
ticularly by my own, have not been followed and now from 
the growing fear of war the armaments of most countries 
and, last of all, of my own country, are increasing. So far 
we have found it impossible to make progress with this part 
of the League’s program. 

Side by side with this disappointment there is a natural 
reluctance voluntarily to contemplate the possibility of 
changes in the existing position; and yet elasticity, where 
elasticity is required, is also part of security. A vicious 
circle of insecurity has been set up. 

Lastly, the League has from the outset lacked the mem- 
bership of certain powerful nations and has since lost the 
membership of others. This lack of universality inevitably 
introduces the element of uncertainty as to how far we can 
count on world-wide support in the work of organizing and 
maintaining peace. There are too many empty chairs at 
our table; we want no more. 

These are the conditions in which we find ourselves. 
The obligations of the covenant remain. Their burden upon 
us has been increased many fold. But one thing is certain. 
If the burden is to be borne it must be borne collectively. 
If risks for peace are to be run, they must be run by all. 
The security of the many cannot be insured solely by the 
efforts of a few, however powerful they may be. 

On behalf of the Britis) Government I can say that 
they will be second to none in their intention to fulfill 
within the measure of their capacity the obligations which 
the covenant lays upon them. The ideas enshrined in the 
covenant, particularly the aspiration to establish the rule of 
law in international affairs, have appealed with growing 
force to the strong idealism which has its place in our na- 
tional character and they have become a part of our na- 
tional conscience. 

It is in accordance with what we believe to be the 
underlying principles of the League that our people have 
steadily promoted and still promote the growth of self-gov- 
ernment in their own territories. It was, for example, only 
a few weeks ago that I was responsible for helping pass 
through the Imperial Parliament a great and complicated 
measure for extending self-government in India. 

Following the same line of thought, we believe that 
small nations are entitled to a life of their own and to such 
protection as can collectively be afforded them in the mainte- 
nance of their national life. We believe, on undoubted 
evidence of past and present times, that all nations alike have 
a valuable contribution to make to the common stock of 
humanity. 

We believe the backward nations are, without prejudice 
to their independence and integrity, entitled to expect 
assistance will be afforded them by the more advanced peo- 
ples in the development of their resources and the upbuild- 
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ing of their national life. I am not ashamed of our record 
in this respect and I make no apology for stating it here. 

But my picture is not yet complete, for 1 must under- 
line one of the principal features. It is not enough to insist 
collectively that war shall not occur or that war, if it occurs, 
shall be brought to an end. 

Something must also be done to remove the causes 
from which war is apt to arise. Some other means than a 
recourse to arms must be found for adjusting the natural 
play of international forces. 

I do not underrate the delicacy of the task. Not every 
demand for change deserves to be listened to. As a Con- 
servative I set myself against change that is premature or 
unnecessary. A demand for a change must be justified by 
the facts in the case and with free discussion of those facts. 

The justice of a claim is not necessarily in proportion 
to the national passions which are aroused in support of it— 
they may be deliberately aroused by what I regard as one of 
the most dangerous features of modern life, government 
propaganda. Too often a desired change would create more 
injustices than it would remove or arouse more passions than 
it would allay. Too often artificial excitement of national 
feeling is made the excuse for the repudiation of an obliga- 
tion or for the threat of force. 

Yet the world is not static and changes will in time 
liave to be made. The covenant itself admits this possibility. 
But such changes will have to be made when they are really 
necessary and when the time is ripe, and not before. They 
will have to come about by consent, not dictation; by agree- 
ment, not by unilateral action; by peaceful means, not by 
war or threat of war. 

The members of the League must address themselves 
to this as well as to other aspects of security if the rule of 
law in international affairs is to be established and con- 
firmed. 

I have now tried to describe the aims of the League 
and the conditions in which the League is actually working. 
I have tried to describe once again the British attitude to- 
ward the League. 

I have spoken in particular of the sincerity of our ideals. 
This sincerity springs, I admit, from enlightened self-in- 
terest, but it springs also from enlightened interest in what 
we believe to be best for all. Let me illustrate what I 
mean by enlightened self-interest, and I shall choose as my 
illustration a question that is exercising the minds of many 
people of many governments. 

I shall take as an example the problem of the world’s 
economic resources and the possibility of making better use 
of them in the future. Abundant supplies of raw materials 
appear to give a peculiar advantage to the countries pos- 
sessing them. It is easy to exaggerate the decisive character 
of such an advantage, for there are countries which, having 
little or no natural abundance, have yet made themselves 
prosperous and powerful by industry and trade. 

Yet the fact remains that some countries, either in 
their native soil or in their colonial territories, do possess 
what appear to be preponderant advantages, and that others, 
less favored, view the situation with anxiety. Especially 
as regards colonial raw materials, it is not unnatural that 
such a state of affairs should give rise to fear lest exclusive 
monopolies be set up at the expense of those countries not 
possessing colonial empires. 





It is clear that in the view of many this is a real prob- 
lem and we should be foolish to ignore it. Perhaps it is ex- 
aggerated; perhaps, also, it is exploited for other purposes. 
None the less, as the question is causing discontent and 
anxiety, the wise course is to investigate it, to see what the 
proposals are for dealing with it, to see what is the real 
scope of the trouble, and, if the trouble is substantial, to try 
to remove it. 

The view of the British Government is that the prob- 
lem is economic rather than political or territorial. It is 
fear of monopoly—of the withholding of essential colonial 
raw materials—that is causing alarm. It is the desire for a 
guarantee that the distribution of raw materials will not be 
unfairly impeded that is stimulating the demand for further 
inquiry. So far as the British Government is concerned, I 
feel sure we should be ready to take our share in the in- 
vestigation of these matters. 

My impression is that there is no question in the pres- 
ent circumstances of any colony withholding its raw mate- 
rials from any prospective purchaser. On the contrary, the 
trouble is that they cannot be sold at remunerative prices. 

This side question was investigated with concrete re- 
sults by a commission of the Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference which met in London in 1933. Its work was di- 
rected primarily toward raising wholesale prices to a rea- 
sonable level through the coordination of production and 
marketing. But one of the stipulations of such action was 
that it should be fair to all parties, both producers and con- 
sumers; that it should not aim at discrimination against a 
particular country and that it should, as far as possible, be 
worked with the willing cooperation of the consuming. in- 
terests in the importing countries. 

This precedent may indicate a suitable line of approach 
to the inquiry which should be limited in this case to raw 
materials from colonial areas, including protectorates and 
mandated territories. I suggest that emphasis in the terms 
of reference should fall upon the free distribution of such 
raw materials among industrial countries which require 
them so that all fear of exclusion and monopoly may be 
removed once for all. 

The government I represent will, I know, be prepared 
to take their share in any collective attempt to deal in a 
fair, effective way with the problem that is certainly troubl- 
ing many people at present and may trouble them even more 
in the future. Obviously, however, such an inquiry needs 
calm, dispassionate consideration, and calm, dispassionate 
consideration is impossible in an atmosphere of war and 
threatenings of war. 

I have now almost finished. I have tried to cover a 
wide field, but there still is one side of it, and a very im- 
portant side, that has not yet been approached. 

It has been not only suggested that British national 
opinion as well as the attitude of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment is animated by some lower motive than fidelity to 
the League, but also that even this fidelity to the League 
cannot be relied upon. It is unjust and dangerously mislead- 
ing to hold and encourage such illusions. 

The attitude of the British Government has been one 
of unwavering fidelity to the League and all that it stands 
for, and the case now before us is no exception, but, on the 
contrary, the continuance of that rule. The recent response 
of public opinion shows how completely the nation supports 
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the government in full acceptance of the obligations of 
League membership, which is the oft-proclaimed keynote of 
its foreign policy. 

To suggest and insinuate that this policy was for some 
reason peculiar to the present question at issue would be a 
complete misunderstanding. It is to the principles of the 
League and not to any particular manifestation that the 
British nation has demonstrated its adherence. Any other 
view would at once underestimate our good faith and be an 
imputation upon our sincerity. 

In conformity with its precise, explicit obligations the 
League stands—and my country stands with it—for the col- 





lective maintenance of the covenants in its entirety and par- 
ticularly for steady, collective resistance to all acts of un- 
provoked aggression. ‘The attitude of the British nation in 
the last few weeks has clearly demonstrated the fact that 
this is no variable, unreliable sentiment, but a principle of 
international conduct to which they and their government 
hold with firm, enduring, universal persistence. 

There, then, is the British attitude toward the cove- 
nant. I cannot believe that it will be changed so long as 
the League remains an effective body and the main bridge 
between the United Kingdom and the Continent remains 
intact. 


Prejudices and Convictions 


By TYLER DENNETT, President of Williams College. 
Remarks at the Opening Session cf the Williamstown Institute of Human Relations, Sunday, August 25, 1935, 


people. Much of the parade of virtues abroad in 

the world today is really lictle more than the selfish 
indulgence of hatred. If the hatred of the world could only 
be transferred to the Devil I should like to have the insti- 
tute re-enact him. We sorely miss the good old Devil. 
Lots of people who in other days would have been content 
to take their hates out on him are now taking them out on 
Roosevelt, or Hitler, or Mussolini, or Stalin, or on college 
presidents. 

The greatest default of religion in all times has been 
that, while it generally seeks to cultivate a hatred of sin, 
it has rarely succeeded in separating hatred of sin from 
hatred of the sinner. Presumably we are all agreed that in 
this institute we are to confine our hatreds to their proper 
object, to the error rather than to the errant. 

Next to honesty and objectivity we place respect for 
convictions. If we did not have severally our convictions we 
should not be here. The stronger our convictions are the 
more we may respect one another. It is difficult to show 
much respect for a man who claims to be merely an honorary 
member of all religions except his own. A conviction is a 
conclusion to which one has arrived. by,a process of reasoning 
and which has been invested with a moral quality. At first 
thought it seems easy enough to draw the distinction between 
convictions and prejudices. I think, however, if you will re- 
flect a moment you will discover that the distinction is not 
so easily made. A prejudice is also a conviction and it is also 
clothed with a moral earnestness. It is reached by a process 
which is not by any means completely irrational. The ‘un- 
damental difference between a conviction and a prejudice, 
perhaps, is merely that the prejudice is a conclusion which is 
reached from insufficient evidence, or by somewhat shaky 
logic. Who, then, is to distinguish between convictions and 
prejudices? If I were to set myself up as a judge in this 
matter, I should probably conclude that mine are the con- 
victions and yours are the prejudices. 

I am more and more convinced, as the years go on, that 
respect for convictions is not enough. We must also ex- 
tend our respect to include other people’s prejudices if there 
is to be any sound basis for productive human association and 
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organization. The possessor of a prejudice is merely one 
who has reached a premature conclusion, and who has not, 
especially in the realm of religion? The reason why you 
are a Protestant and you are a Catholic and you are a Jew 
is, most probably, not because you reached a conclusion by a 
process of reasoning, but rather because you were born that 
way. I venture the guess that the converts among us do 
not amount to two percent of those gathered here tonight. 

Prejudices rarely, if ever, float in the air. At some 
point they rest upon a substance of fact. We are not likely 
to disclose and describe the fact in question unless we ap- 
proach the prejudice with respect, and there again religious 
factions have been shamefully weak. Until we have isolated 
the fact which lies at the base of the prejudice it will be im- 
possible to bring up the other facts to which it is organ- 
ically related and to rebuild the prejudice into a fair and 
honest conviction. 

It would astonish those who gathered under the hay- 
stack there in Mission Park more than a century ago to dis- 
cover how rapidly the western world has adopted their point 
of view that religious truth and practice are matters of in- 
ternational and universal concern. The peoples of the earth 
have been drawn together and integrated into one stupendous 
mechanism, if not community, by the devices of men’s hands. 
It is as difficult for us to view with indifference what has 
been happening in Ethiopia, China, Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many today as it was for our grandfathers to be indifferent 
to events even in their own villages. Furthermore, it is a 
mark of modern culture that we as individuals should turn 
with indignation, contempt, and loathing from the spectacles 
of human hatred and bigotry which have followed one an- 
other across the front pages of our papers for more than 
twenty years. If we did not have such reactions we should 
have little claim to the description of being civilized. 

Nevertheless we shall do well to make a distinction be- 
tween the moral judgments which we declare upon events 
and those which we venture to extend to individuals. This 
is most of all important when we are describing the actions 
of large groups of people such as the Germans, the Italians, 
the Japanese, or the great religious groups. To ascribe 
wickedness to them because of their collective actions does 
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not advance the discussion even a single step. It merely 
fogs the issues. ‘There are no Germans, Italians, Japanese, 
or Americans in the sense in which we so often use the terms. 
‘There are only individuals who are human beings and who 
act collectively- according to principles not very well defined 
but certainly quite different from the principles which govern 
individual conduct. It is silly and childish to hate groups 
of people however much we may hate their collective de- 
cisions and actions. While it is both natural and proper that 
as individuals we should register our personal indignation 
at the atrocities, both spiritual and material, which are 
abroad in the world just now, I venture to point out that 
the relation between organized states is not responsive to the 
laws which move us individually. It is very easy for us to 
work ourselves up into a state of mind where we conclude 
that our government ought to do something about it. By 
that we usually mean that the state as a military power 
ought to exercise some form of coercion to compel some other 
vovernment to adopt a policy more in line with our personal 
line of ethics. The old classical doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the state is now in considerable disrepute among moralists. 
The doctrine of sovereignty is rejected in favor of the very 
mischievous heresy that each state is more or less the keeper 
of its neighbor’s conscience. The effect on international re- 
lations and upon peaceful relations is likely to be very similar 
to that of the lady on your street who minds everybody’s 
business but her own. Unhappily this trait is not confined 
to the ladies. 

Perhaps it is not irrelevant on this occasion to say, in 
conclusion, that I like the principle of the good neighbor 
incorporated into the foreign policy of the United States. 
‘The first principle of good neighborliness, as | observe it, 
is to mind one’s own business, and the second is to show a 
kindly respect for other peoples’ prejudices as well as for 
their convictions. I do not believe that this is as cold and 
heartless as it may at first sound. There are occasions, of 


course, when neighborliness demands material aid and the 
surrender of one’s personal comfort. It does not extend to 
disciplining other people’s children or to efforts to quiet 
domestic discord. It may even come to pass that neighbors 
on the same street will find it the part of good neighborliness 
temporarily to forego some of their rights. It is the same 
way among nations. There may have been instances in his- 
tory where the intervention of one state in the affairs of 
another has promoted peace and human welfare but usually 
we discover that the contrary result follows eventually, The 
nation, like the person, who, however good the intention, 
runs around trying to shed abroad love and justice in the 
world usually produces quite the contrary effect and leaves 
in his path a great deal of hatred and injustice. There is 
also fallacy in the assumption that statescraft has merely to 
insist upon rights even when the insistence is coupled with 
the scrupulous performance of duties. Such a rule would 
be perfect in a perfect world, but in human affairs as we 
know them, whether personal or national, it is provocative 
of feuds and cumulative disorder. In international affairs 
it has usually been the first step along the slippery path of 
imperialism. 

In short, at the beginning of this important conference 
I venture to remind ourselves of an old principle which has 
come down to us from the wisdom of the ancient Hebrews: 
Vengeance is mine; | will repay, saith the Lord. ‘There is 
implicit in this saying the assumption that there is in the 
world a cosmic purpose and a cosmic process which will 
operate as the avenger of wickedness wherever it appears. I 
believe profoundly that the assumption is true. It is with 
me a conviction and, | think,-not merely a prejudice. ‘There- 
fore | like this old text. What a pity it could not have been 
written into the Peace Treaties of 1919 and 1920, and in- 
corporated into Article II of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in place of that vicious notion that “every war or 
threat of war is a matter of international concern.” 


Adult Education and Human Relations 


By DR. HARRY A. OVERSTREET, College of the City of New York. 


WENTY years ago this topic would probably have 
had no place on a program devoted to human rela- 
tions. Adult education was then only a small speck 
on the horizon, discernible by a few far-seeing souls. To- 
day it sweeps into view as perhaps the most commanding of 
all our social interests. 

It is obvious that the distress of the world has brought 
this to pass. We are suddenly realizing that some pretty 
vital matters were left out of consideration in that older 
world of specious prosperity, of get-rich-quick, of war and 
exploitation. What was chiefly left out was the genuine 
cultivation of individuals. 

The truly forgotten man was the adult. That older 
world took a human being as a child and gave him a hasty 
preparation for life; then it set him loose to work as best 
he could with his unmatured mind and his unsocialized 
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emotions. We now know that no individual can be fully 
trained for his mature life in the days of his childhood. 
When he is a child he must think and feel as a child; if 
he is to work and feel as a man he must be trained to do 
so in the mature years of his life. 

This is the new discovery we are making, that the 
enterprise of turning an individual into a genuinely com- 
petent and wise adult must be carried on in the adult years. 
Because we did not make this discovery in the past our 
citizenry was—and still is—largely made up of individuals 
in all stages of arrested development. Our adults have 
been chiefly adolescents of mature years. 

To build a wise world we must have wise people. 
To build a world of huitane relationships we must have 
individuals sensitized to humaneness. Whatever the politi- 
cal and economic reconstructions of the future may be 
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their success will depend upon the kind of adults who are 
to carry on the world. 


Adult education is no panacea. It is a basic necessity. 
It is the foundation upon which the whole structure of our 
social life must rest. The significance of the present is that 
we are at last beginning to realize this. The future will 
be a hopeful one in the degree that we take seriously in 
hand the new enterprise of helping adults to grow into 
fuller and wiser life. 


There are at least four things that adult education 
should do for our civilization. In the first place, it should 
perform the task of building individuals who are live-with- 
able and work-withable. The coming age will be increas- 
ingly one which will demand cooperative relationships. The 
effective individual of the future will have to learn how to 
live and work with his fellows, and he will be able to do 
this best if, in his adult years, he is enabled to understand 
the intricate interweavings of life. 


Much of our difficulty in the world has arisen out of 
sheer provincialism of mind and emotion. Adults have 
lived within their own narrow groups, looking with suspi- 
cion upon other groups. Nations have looked over their 
borders at other nations, never really understanding them 
or appreciating their problems. Races have regarded other 
races with unfriendliness and distrust. We have been a 
poor, torn and tattered world, largely because we have had 
little opportunity to see others as they see themselves, or 
to be seen and known by others as we see and know our- 
selves. One of the chief objectives of the adult education 
movement must be the releasing- of ourselves into wide 
and generous knowledge of our neighbors near and far. 
Only out of such generous understanding can we ever hope 
to build a world of decent humanity. 

In the second place, adult education should perform 
the necessary task of discovering the unsatisfied needs and 
wants of adult life. It is not only true that many a 







flower is born to blush unseen, but many an interest and 
many a power in ifdividuals is fated to remain unreleased 
unless opportunity is given for their discovery and libera- 
tion. The movement of adult education is essentially one 
of freeing the latent capacities of individuals so that they 
may function for the happiness of individuals and the wel- 
fare of society. 

In the third place, adult education will effect a re- 
animating of our whole educational system. Where in the 
past it has been a finished and final whole confined to the 
immature years, it will now open out into a continuous 
process extending through all the years of our life. The 
effect of this upon elementary and secondary education will 
be profound. Where formerly all the education supposedly 
necessary was crowded into a few years, with results often 
detrimental to the mental and emotional life, education 
will be conceived in more leisurely and more psychologically 
sound fashion as a continuous growth from level to level of 
life. This will make for a more genuinely matured men- 
tality and for a more wholesomely balanced personality. 

In the fourth place, adult education will be effective 
in opening the minds of individuals to a more soundly con- 
ceived future. Childhood and adolescence must in the main 
be concerned with making secure the rich inheritances of 
the past. Mature life is essentially an enterprise of con- 
ducting life from past and present into the future. Adult 
education, therefore, will concern itself essentially with the 
development of the forward-looking mind so that the in- 
dividuals who comprise our civilization may be enabled to 
move easily and wisely along paths that lead to further en- 
richment. 

To build finely equipped, mature individuals—this is 
basic if we are to advance beyond our confusions and de- 
spairs into a world of wisdom and humaneness. And be- 
cause this is the kind of advance that most of us are now 
deeply desiring, adult education must inevitably be a central 
enterprise of our emerging civilization. 


The Government in Business 


By A. A. BERLE, JR., Chamberlain of the City of New York. 
Delivered on behalf of The Intercollegiate Council, Friday evening, August 30, 1935, over Station WABC. 


HE question is asked tonight as to whether business 
is the business of government. To me the answer 
is no longer in doubt. A government which is not 

concerned with business simply cannot survive. 

You hear men—frequently business men—say that the 
government has no place in business. That is what they 
say. But if you were to watch what they do, you would 
find a different picture altogether. 

Most business in the country got its start with govern- 
ment assistance. Railroads were built by government 
grants; banks had special charters; our merchant marine 
and our airplane traffic are directly assisted by mail subsidies. 
Even manufacturing companies without direct government 


assistance have not been slow to ask for indirect assistance 
through tariffs, tax exemptions and the like. The very man 
who tells you that the government ought to stay out of busi- 
ness is quite frequently the man who’‘has asked for special 
legislation to favor his particular line of work. What he 
really means is not that the government should stay out of 
business, but that the government should assist him when 
necessary but always be the junior partner in business. When 
times are really bad—as they were two or three years ago— 
most of the business in the country at one time or another 
was in Washington asking for direct business assistance. 
This is legitimate. When there is a breakdown in private 
business as there is every once in a while under our system, 
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the government has to step in. 
chaos. 


If it fails, the result is 


Why then all this talk about government in business? 
Well, the real reason is that business has insisted on so 
much assistance from the government that at length an in- 
evitable consequence has followed. The public’s interest, 
and the public’s money, and the political support of the 
government have gone so far that a certain amount of gov- 
ernment control almost inevitably has to follow. “f you 
are asking Congress to assist you with a tariff or a subsidy, 
or the State Legislature to give you tax exemptions or a 
special charter, the public inevitably pays some part of the 
bill either directly or indirectly. Naturally they will want 
to have some voice either directly or indirectly in the in- 
dustry they have thus helped to foster. 


There is one class of cases where the government gets 
into business and has to. That is where a single business 
unit has grown to a point where its affairs are inextricably 
bound up with the public welfare. An illustration of this 
is the City of New York. Here, the Consolidated Gas 
Company and its associated companies have a substantial 
monopoly on the light and power of the City. That is, 
really, the power to tax everyone in New York. Of course, 
the government is interested. When it turns out, as it has 
in New York, that the rates in the City of New York have 
not been lowered to match the increased efficiency of the 
plants and the increased consumption of gas and electricity, 
the government is plainly justified in entering the field itself. 
That is why Mayor LaGuardia is having a referendum in 
November to determine whether the City will approve a 
municipal power plant as a yardstick; and why that referen- 
dum should win overwhelmingly. Otherwise,,we would 
have a single corporation without effective check or balance 
so secure in its position that it need not keep pace with the 
times, with substantially the right to tax 7,000,000 people 
forever. 


Most of the activities of the country are business ac- 
tivities. A large part of them now are conducted by great 
corporations. These units are in effect small governments 
themselves. If there is a strike, the public’s peace is in dan- 
ger. If they shut down, the public’s service of supply is in 
danger. If they sweat their men. public health is in dan- 
ger. Any way you look at it, they are public business. 


Our business system has to have more order and less 
of anarchy than it has had up to now. 

Some lines of business today are actually more public 
than private. Banking; insurance; and perhaps also rail- 
roads and natural resource industries like coal; are in this 
group. Here government of necessity will be constantly 
increasing its area. This is not because the government 
wants to particularly; it is because these industries simply 
have ceased to be private. 

I see no threat to the American system in any of this. 
It strikes me as merely elementary common sense; the proper 
working out of democratic government. Intelligently han- 
dled, we shall gain enormous public advan tages; and I think 
no honest, energetic and reasonably capable business man 
who makes money out of legitimate business and not out of 
some undeserved strangle-hold on the public or on the 
natural resources shall suffer any harm. 
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There are splendid opportunities open to young 
men and women throughout the country to earn 
substantial incomes by securing subscriptions to 
VITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE from edu- 
cators, lawyers, students, and business men, to whom 
this publication would seem indispensable. A liberal 
commission is offered to those who will actively 
engage in this work on full or part time. Previous 
experience is not necessary. Address for particulars, 
Subscription Manager, Vital Speeches Magazine, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 














